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The Newlander’s Cure, as well of those violent sicknesses 
which distemper most minds in these latter days: as also 
by a cheap and newfound dyet to preserve the body sound 
and free from all diseases, untill the last date of life, 
through extremity of age. Wherein are inserted general 
and speciall remedies against the Scurvy, gout, collicke, 
fevers, sea-sicknesses and other grewous infirmities. By 
Sir William Vaughan, Knight. Published for the ee 
of Great Brittaine. Imprinted at London, by N. O. 

F’. Constable, and to be sold at his shop in St. Paul’ 
Church, at the signe of the Craine, 1630. 


Sir W. Vaueuan, the author of this Newlander’s or New- 
foundlander’s Cure, was, as we are informed by Purchas, vol. 
4, p. 1888, 4to edition, one among other eminent and zealous 
individuals, who undertook to colonize and promote the settle- 
ment of Newfoundland, where he was at the expense of trans- 
porting many settlers. ‘his colony very early attained a very 
great importance in the commerce of England ; for in the same 
volume (p. 1882) Purchas says, that in the year 1615, no less 
than two bundred and fifty English vessels frequented New- 
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foundland, and yielded a return of 135,000 pounds, in fish and 
oil; a sum of great relative magnitude i in English commerce, 
as it was two centuries ago. The exclusive attention of the 
inhabitants has been always given to the fisheries, and few at- 
tempts made in agriculture. The interiour of the country has 
never been very perfectly explored. ‘There is a modern his- 
tory of Newfoundland, by Mr. Reeves, who was Chief Justice 
there, and since at the head of the Alien Office in London. 
We shall make an extract from the author’s introductory letter 
to his ** loving brother, John, Earl of Carbery, Baron of Mo- 
lingar :” 





“Seeing that death brings with it so great happiness, 
| hope you will not be offended with me, If, by calculating our 

‘ancestors yeares for these three last descents, | seem to put 
you in minde that you ought not to expect much longer ume 
than they enioyed. Our Great Grand-father, Hugh V aughan, 
was Gentlemen Usher to King Henry the 7th, who is famous 
in our English Chronicles, and j in the Justes in Richmond, be- 
fore the sayd King, agaynst Sir James Parker, about our Ances- 
tors Arms, and Scutcheons, the sayd Sir James lost his life, on 
the first encounter. Our sayd Great Grandfather, dyed be- 
fore he was fifty years old. Our Grandfather, who built our 
house, nay yours by Birth-right, (¢ called the Golden Grove) 
died about the fiftieth sixth year of his age. Our Father like- 
wise about those years payd nature her debt. Why then 
should we expect for a greater lot’ we want not above three 
or four years of theirs. But suppose we should arrive to sev- 
enty or eighty, or by the help of this Dyet which I here discov- 
er, to the long age of the Swithcus; it would but augment our 
sinnes and sorrowes. Therefore let us live mindfull of that 
which cannot be avoyded. For which purpose a Pagan King 
used, every morning, to have a dead man’s skull brought to 
aisaeabey him, that he was a mortall creature. So in like 
manner we see, in our days, many persons wearing Rings with 
a deaths head engraven in the Seall. Others with a poesie on 
the inside including the remembrance of death : memento mort. 
But because this subject breeds sadnesse, | have added more 
plausible passages, to profit the body as well as the minde. 
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‘Now having discharged the part of a brother, in_ this 
necessary point, whereto all Adam’s posterity are subject, 
sooner or later ; 1 will now show wherefore I entitled this dimi- 
nutive rapture ‘ The JVewlander’s Cure:’ more for others 
satisfaction, who know me not, and yet may (by our free Char- 
ter of Election, and the illumination of God’s working spirit, ) 
meete with some passage in this ‘ Cure,’ to confirm them sure 
in their Christian calling ; and perhaps move some to “¢s 
their helping hands to the building up of our New Church | 
that remote country; than for any desire [ have to reiterate a 
matter of tauetology (like the Cuckoes Song) unto you, who 
from the beginning have bin ac quainted with my actions in this 
kinde. 

“1617, about thirteen years past, being interested by Pa- 
tent in the South part of Newfoundland, from our late king 
— I, of happy memory: I transported thither certyne 

Colonies of men and women at my own charge: Aiter which, 
finding the burden too heavy for my weake shoulders, I assign- 
ed the northerly proportion of my grant unto the Richt Honor 
able the Lord Viscount Faulkland, late deputy of Ireland: A 
noble gentleman of singular wisdome, virtue, and experience, 
and (upon your motion) to my Lord Baltimore ; who to his 
immortal prayse has lived there these two last years, with his 
Lady and children. | 

“And for myselfe, during such time as I remayne in this 
kingdom for the setling of my private fortunes, which for aught 
I see, | must chiefly rely upon to supply me there, untill the 
plantation be better strengthened ; and tearing the displeasure 
of the Almighty, who threatenes those which c causelessly look 
back at his Plow: ; | sent forth (like Noah’s dove) my late 
workes called The Golden Fleece and my Cambreasium Ca- 
roleva, to stirre up our Islanders mindes to assist and support 
for a time our /Vewfound-Isle ; which rightly may be stiled 
Great Britaines Sister, or Britannial, in regard for these four- 
score years and upwards she hath furnished us with fish and 
traine, which by exchange return us sundry kinds of commo- 
dities. 

‘In like manner to let the world understand that my zeal 
to Newfoundland is not frozen, | took her for my gossip to 
this Pigmy infant, which now is named ‘ The Newlander’s 
Cure.’ But why should I, among so many thousands of greater 
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powers, aspire to such an Atlantic weight, which is able to 
crush into the earth another Sattor? It is the Lord of heaven 
and earth, (whose powerfull presence overlooks all the foure 
quarters of the earth; who prefers sometimes the most simple 
to his works of honor, before the grand Epicures of the world, 
as the lillies of the field before the Royalties of Solomon ;) even 
our mighty God, who is so wonderful in all hs deeds; made 
choyse of me for his worthy Instrument to doe some good 1 
this heroical enterprize. 

‘¢ For this cause, and also to edifie my country with those 
books which from time to time even from my youth up I pub- 
lished, hath he bestowed a double talent upon me. For these 
ends it pleased his sacred Majesty to reserve my service for the 
public good by preserving my life most miraculously above the 
ordinary sort of men, from fire and water, and twice from his 
pestilentiall arrowes. 

‘1602, uppon a Christmas day, in France, at a passage of 
two leagues broad (betwixt Tremblado and Marena) falling 
over board a ship, in a most terrible tempest; I floated amidst 
the waves of the raging sea, being then ignorant of swimming, 
about a quarter of an hour, onely with an oar in my hand, which 
casually fell unto me, (by what means to this present I cannot 
tell) and which is most strange to human sense, the Storm sud- 
denly calmed, during my aboad in this perplexity ; untill the 
bark from which I fell, found leisure to turn about, and take me 
up; being over w earried, and at the very point to throw away 
the oare and perish. As soon as I was taken up, the storm 
began again so furiously, that the mast broke within a foot of the 
boat, and with the fall had like to have overturned us all. 

“4608, in January, I was striken with a sulphureous dampe ; 
my house was battered about my ears with lightning and thun- 
der, the artillery of God’s Glory, in that fearfull manner ; as 
yourselfe beheld, the next day after the ruins of the catastrophe, 
not without great astonishment and admiration, how miraculous- 
ly I escaped. 

‘¢ 1603, in August, in the hottest time of the sicknesse, in my 
return from beyonde seas, I was not affraid to stay a while in 
London. 

©1625. And during the last and greatest Pestilence, 1625 
[I frequented the citty from the beginning to the latter end ; 
as our famous Countryman Sir Thomas Button, and our 
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virtuous Cousin his Lady, (in whose house I continued the 
most part of that summer,) can bear me witnesse; when 
you and others of my friends wondred at my _boldnesse, 
by which extraordinary deliverances I gather, that his Om- 
nipotent Majesty hath ordayned me, (as a fire brand so often 
taken out of the flames) for some glorious service of his; 


_eyther to do some good unto my fellow Christians by my 


public writings, or else to advance this hopetul Plantation 
by my personal] paines and industry. And if I fail in my 
presages for this last, | am fully persuaded that I shall not 
light upon a worse fortune than chanced unto a gentlewoman 
of Italy, who having her destiny told her by an astrologer, (as 
that sex is over credulous like Eve,) that she should be married 
to a prince, she refused many good matches, in hope of her 
princely preferment; until after many years expectation in vaine, 
fearing (as the Proverb is) ‘to lead Apes in hell,’ she consent- 
ed at last to marry with the Principall of an University, who 
in that place had the title of Prince. If I misse in my actual 
performance for Newfoundland, it lies not in the power of flesh 
and blood to take away my zealous intentions; nor can my foes 
(if any such at all I have) deny but that meaner men than I, 
have had the lucke to be married to Muses; as also the might- 
iest Lords of the earth have thought themselves graced to be 
entertained their servantes and woers.—The truth i is, | am ad- 
dicted both to the Muses, and Newfoundland: and I could 
wish that I had that command over some misers purses, or of 
theirs who may die without issue and leave their fortunes to 
thanklesse worldlings, for the benefit of Newfoundland; as 
Mark Anthony had at Athens: For when the citizens had ac- 
cordingly presented him with the Image of their Goddess Mi- 
nerva, because he wanted a wife; he answered, that he kindly 
accepted of their offer, and therefore he must needs have 1000 
Talents of them, as a dowry fit for so great a Princesse. ‘The 
charge certainly is great now at the first ; yet if there were but 
twenty such persons of my poor meanes and resolution, I 
would not doubt, but before seaven years, our Newfoundland 
should not only double those sayles of ships, which trade thith- 
er at the present; but likewise the yearly gains which our 
merchants doe reape from that country, for these many yeares 
together, computed to be above 200,000 pounds a yeare. In- 
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deed there be some hopes that the London and Bristow mer- 
chants will now, after these late stormes, settle there some Jron- 
works, Glass houses, and for the making of salt. 

“And likewise that my Lord of Faulkland and our noble 
brother in law Sir Henry Salisbury Baronet, with some gen- 
tlemen of N. Wales, will the next spring proceede to doe 
something in that country, which with open arms awaites for 
their coming: and also there are others out of England, to 
whom I have freely, (as I have received) assigned grants, 
which have faithfully promised to plant in their several devi- 
sions: The which if they perform, my costly cares for sacri- 
fice would be the lesse. 

‘‘ But because my experience teacheth me, that we oftener 
meet with backsliding and inconsistent men, ke worldly De- 
mas, than with bountifull conv erts, like that T’errentian Demea, 
1 can not build my foundation on such slippery mould; but 
must resolve, with my owne poore estate, to continue what I 
have long since fruitlessly begune. 

“ After this sort these renowned Monsieurs, De Monts and 
Poutrincourt were deluded above two years, by some courtiers 
at Paris; and therefore thus concluded at last, no more to 
trust any but themselves, for the erecting of their Plantations in 
Canada, two hundred leagues beyond our Newfoundland.— 
Hap what may hap, I have broke the ice; I have passed the 
Rubicon. 

‘In the mean time, let me entreate you to conceive charita- 
bly of our Vewland Plantation, which by one hard winter, 
among many more tolerable, is like to suffer; and to regard 
this litte God child of hers. And if you or any other of our 
friends, when wilde and irregular passions break out beyond 
the bounds of reason, shall meete with some lenitive, by 
meditating on the towardly disposition thereof, (as the dis- 
eased Israelites found ease with beholding the brazen ser- 
pent;) Do but say, Well fare the Newlander’s Cure, and 
that’s as much as | expect for my paines. The Lord 
enrich you with heavenly happinesse, as he hath bountifully 
dealt with you in this world; and if hereafter, it fortune, (ac- 
cording to your hope) that you shall live in Court, as hereto- 
fore you have, to your singular praize and your friends com- 
fort, to many years together ; ; Let not transitory Pompe, nor 
vaine glory, seduce your noblest part to forget the poor 
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Newlander’s Cure; nor him, whom you are tyed in nature 
to respect and cherish; who reciprocally shall ever during 


life, continue in all christian offices your Lordships brother at 


Command, 
‘ Witvtiam VauGHAN.’ 


| 


The following Anecdotes are taken promiscuously from Sir 
John Malcolm’s History of Persia, published last year, in two 
splendid quarto volumes, with maps and plates. ] 


JEMSHEED, who is celebrated as the founder of Perse- 
polis, was the first who discovered Wine. He was immode- 
rately fond of grapes, and desired to preserve some; which 
were placed in a large vessel and lodged in a vault for future 
use. When the vessel was opened, the grapes had ferment- 
ed; and their juice, in this state, was so acid, that the king 
believed it must be poisonous. He had some vessels filled 
with it, and powson written upon each ; these were placed 1 
his room. It happened that one of his favourite ladies was af- 
fected with nervous headaches: the pain distracted her so 
much, that she desired death. Observing a vessel with poison 
written on it, she took it, and swallow ed its contents. The 
wine, for such it had become, overpowered the lady ; who fell 
into a sound sleep, and awoke much retreshed. Delighted 
with the remedy, she repeated the dose so often, that the mon- 
arch’s poison was all drank. He soon discovered this, and 


forced the lady to confess what she had done. <A quantity of 


wine was made ; and Jemsheed, and all his court, drank of the 
new beverage ; which, from the circumstance that led to its 
discovery, is to this day known in Persia by the name of Ze- 
her-e-Khooshon, the delightful poison. 


When Alexander the Great was near his end, he wrote to 
his Mother requesting that the alms given on his death, should 
be bestowed on those who had never seen the miseries of this 
world, and who had never lost those that were dear to them. His 
mother sought in vain for persons of this description: all had 
tasted of the woes and griefs of life: all had lost those whom 
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they loved. She founda consolation, as her son had intended, 
in this circumstance, for her great loss. She saw her own was 
the common lot of humanity. 


One of the kings of Persia having intrusted his son to the 
care of an Arabian Chief, in order to preserve his life, the lux- 
urious Nobles of the court dreaded a monarch who had been 
educated among Arabs, and raised another prince to the throne. 
But this proceeding only afforded to the true heir, Baharam, 
an opportunity of shewing his courage and magnanimity ; and 
he obtained his right almost without a struggle. He advanced 
into Persia with a large army of Arabs; but to save the blood 
of his countrymen, he proposed that the crown of Persia should 
be placed between two furious lions, and that it should be given 
to the prince who had the courage to attack such guards. 
This was agreed to; and Koosroo, the Prince whom the no- 
bles had elevated to the throne, was invited to the achieve- 
ment.—But the situation in which he saw the crown placed, 
had deprived it of all its attractions in the eyes of that prince ; 
and he declined the attempt. Baharam flew at the lions, and, 
though almost unarmed, soon slew both, and seized the crown 
amidst the shouts of his subjects. His first act was to reward 
Noman, the Arabian, who had educated him; his second, to 
pardon those who had endeavoured to deprive him of the crown. 
Proud of his excellence, as an archer, Baharam wished to 
exhibit before one of his favourite ladies. He carried her to 
the plain, and an Antelope was soon found asleep. The 
Monarch shot an arrow with such precision, as to graze its ear. 
The animal awoke, and put his hind hoof to his ear, to strike 
off the fly by which he conceived himself annoyed. Another 
arrow, from the royal bow, fixed his hoof to his horn. The 
exulting Baharam turned to the lady, in the expectation of her 
warm praise; she coolly observed, “‘ Practice makes per- 
fect.” Enraged at this uncourtly observation, the King in- 
stantly ordered her to be sent into the Mountains to perish. 
Her life was saved by the mercy of a minister, who allow- 
ed her to retire to a small village on the side of a hill. She 
there lodged in an upper room, to which she ascended by 
twenty steps. Immediately after her arrival, she bought a small 
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calf which she regularly carried once up and down the flight 
every day.* ‘This exercise she continued four years, and the 
improvement of her strength kept pace with the increasing 
weight of the animal. Baharam, who had supposed his favour- 
ite dead, happenec, after a fatiguing chase, to stop. one even- 
ing, at this village. He saw a young woman carrying a large 
cow up a flight of twenty steps. He was astonished ; and sent 
to inguire, how strength so extraordinary had been acquired 
by a person of so apparently delicate a form. ‘The lady said, 
she would communicate her secret to none but Baharam; and 
to him, only, on his condescending to come, alone, to her 
house. ‘Phe monarch instantly went; and on his repeating his 
admiration at what he had seen, die bid him not lavish bis 
praises where they were not due; ‘ Practice makes perfect,” 
said the lady, in her natural voice ; and, at the same time, she 
liitted her veil. ‘The monarch recognised and embraced his 
favourite. Pleased with the lesson she had given him, and 
delighted with that love which had led her to pass four years 
in an endeavour to regain his esteem; he ordered a palace to 
be built on the spot, to serve as a hunting seat and a comme- 
moration of this event. He had a son who was considered an 
idiot. It was in vain that the best masters endeavoured to in- 
struct him: he appeared incapable of receiving their lessons, 
and hardly a hope was cherished of his inprovement. One 
day his tutor told Baharam, that it was with grief he had dis- 
covered, that the young priuce added vice to his stupidity ; 
“T have detected him,” he said, **in an endeavour to li 
the daugiter of a poor man who dwells in the vicinity of his 
palace.” "The King’s countenance beamed with joy at the in- 
telligence. “Thank God the clay is kindled !’ ’ said the mon- 
archi to himself. He inimediately seat for the father of the 
girl, and addressed him in the following terms: I wish not to 
trifle with your honour, or with that of any man in my king- 
dom, but your daughter may become the instrument of a na- 
tion’s happiness. My son loves her, and her power over him 
is therefore unbounded ; bid her use it to awaken in him the 
desire of attainmg periection, to please her ; she may give him 
sufficient encourageme nt to keep hope alive ; and love will do 
all the rest.” The old man promised to lesson his daughter, 


* These animals are small in India and Persia. 
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who played her part to admiration ; and the prince soon be- 
came all that bis father or the nation could wish; and was as 
remarkable for his spirit and intelligence, as he had been be- 
fore for nis dulness and insensibility. 


A Roman ambassador, who had been sent to Ctesephon 
with rich presents, when be was admiring the nobie prospect 
from the windows of the royal Palace, remarked an uneven 
piece of ground, and asked the reason why it was not rendered 
uniform. ‘It is the property of an old woman,” said a Persian 
Noble, ‘* who has objections to sell it, though olten requested 
to do so by our king, Nousheerwan ; and he is more willing to 
have his prospect spoiled, than to commit violence.” “ Th 
irregular spoi,” replied the Roman, ‘ consecrated as it is 
by justice, appears more beautiiul than all the surrounding 
scene.” 3 


There was no feature more remarkable in the character of 
Timour, than his extraordinary perseverance. No difficulties 
ever led him to recede from what he had undertaken ; and he 
often persisted in his efforts, under circumstances that led all 
around him to despair. He used, on such occasions, to relate 
to his friends an anecdote of his early life. ‘I once,” said he, 
“was forced to take shelter from my enemies in a ruined 
building, where I sat alone many hours. Desiring to divert 
my mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my observation 
_on an ant, that was carrying a grain of corn, larger than itself, 
up a bigh wall; I numbered the efforts it made to acc omplish 
this object. The grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground, but 
the insect persevered, and the seventieth time it reached the 
top of the wall. This sight gave me courage, at the moment, 
and I have never forgot the lesson it conveyed. 


A Sooffee, or Persian Saint, gives the following account of him- 
self. “ ‘The day before the feast of Araf, | went up to the terrace 
of my house, and saw «ll the pilgrims standing at the mountain 
of Araiat at Mecca. J] went and told my mother that J twust 
devote myself to God ; I wished to proceed to Bagdad to obtain 
_ knowledge. I informed her what I had seen, and she wept. 
Then taking out eighty deenars, she told me, that as I had a 
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brother, balf of that was all my inheritance. She made me 
swear, when she gave it me, never to tell a lie; and after- 
wards bade me farewell; exclaimiig, Go, my son, I give thee 
to God. We shail not meet again ull the day of judgment. I 
weit ov weil, till | came near to Hamadan, when our kaffilah 
was plandered by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me what 
[ed got? Forty deenars, | said, are sewed under my gar- 
ment. The fellow laughed ; thinking, no doubt, | was joking 
hiv. What have you not? said another. I gave him the 
suine answer. When they were dividing the spoil, I was called 
to an eminence where their chie { stood. W hat property have 
you, my little le ows’ said be. | have told two of your people, 
alr acy, l rephed, | have forty deenars sewed up carefully in 
my clothes. be desired them to be rpt open, and found my 
money. And how came you, said he, wich surprise, to declare 

so openly what has been so caretully hidden’ Because, I re- 
pled, I will not be false to my mother; to whom I promised, 
that L will never conceal the truth. Child, said the robber, 
hast thou such a sevse of duty to thy mother, at thy years, and 
am I insensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to my God? 
Give me thy hand, ianocent boy, he continued ; that | may 
swear repentance upon it. He did so. ~ His follow ers were all, 
alike, struck with the scene. You have been our leader in 
guilt, said they to their chief; be the same in the path of vir- 
tue ; and they instantly, at his order, made restitution of their 
spoil, and vowed repentance on my hand.” 


A Persian MS., in my possession, relates an extraordinary 
and amusing anecdote of Nadir Shah, which shows how com- 
pletely he understood the feelings of the most ignorant and the 
wickedest of his subjects. A native merchant, travelling from 
Cabul, had been robbed in a plain near Nishapore, and carried 
his complaint to the Sovereign. ‘ Was there no one near but the 
robbers?” said Nadir. ‘* None,” was the reply. ‘ Were there 
no trees, or stones, or bushes?” “ Yes,” said the man, “ there 
was one large solitary tree, under whose shade I was reposing 
when I was attacked.” Nadir, on hearing this, affected great fury, 
and ordered two executioners to proceed, instantly, and flog the 
tree that had been described, every morning, till it either res- 
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‘tored the property that had been lost, or revealed the names of 


the thieves by whom it bad been taken. The mandate of a 
King of Persia is always a law: that of Nadir was considered 
as irrevocable as fate. The executioners proceeded ; and the 
tree had not suffered flagellation above a week, when all the 
goods that had been stolen were found, one morning, care- 
fully deposited at its root. The alarmed robbers, who soon 
heard of the extravagant cruelty that inflicted such blows upon 
an inanimate substance, trembled at the very thought of the 
horrible punishment that awaited them, if ever discovered. 
When the result was reported to Nadir, he smiled, and said, | 
knew what the flogging of that tree would produce. 


The contempt in which Nadir held the arts by which the 
dervishes, and other religious mendicants, imposed upon the 
credulity of his countrymen, was shown on every occasion. 
Many of these believed that the holy Imaum Reza, who is in- 
terred at Mushed, continued to work miracles: and this belief 
gave rise to a number of impositions. Persons pretending to 
be blind, went to his tomb; and after a long period of prayer 
opened their eyes and declared, that their sight had been res- 
tored by the holy Imaum. One of these was seated at the 
gate of the sacred mausoleum, when Nadir passed. ‘* How 
long have you been blind r” said the Monarch. “ ‘Two 
years,” answered the man. ‘A proof,” replied Nadir, ‘‘ that 
you have no faith. If you had been a true believer, you 
would have been cured long ago. Recollect, my friend, if I 
come back and find you as you now are, | will strike your 
head off.” When Nadir returned, the frightened fellow pre- 
tended to pray violently, and all at once found his sight. “A 
miracle! a miracle!” the populace exclaimed ; and tore off 
his coat, in small pieces, as relicks. ‘The monarch smiled, and 
observed, ‘* that faith was every thing.” 


Kurreem Khan, though humane, sometimes punished 
severely ; and he employed others, of a disposition very 
different to his own, to spread terrour among his enemies 
and rebellious subjects; but his clemency was hardly ever 
refused to a fallen or a repentant foe. One of the most re- 
markable features of his character was goodness of heart. 
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He very often repeated an anecdote of his early life, which 
showed a feeling very uncommon among those of his condition. 
‘‘When I was a poor soldier,” said Kurreem, “in Nadir’s 
camp, my necessity led me to steal, from a saddler, a gold 
embossed saddle, which had been sent by an Affghan Chief to 
be repaired. I soon afterwards learnt, that the man from 
whose shop it was taken, was in prison, and sentenced to be 
hanged. My conscience smote me, and | replaced the sad- 
dle exactly on the place from whence I took it. I watched 
till it was discovered by the saddler’s wife, who, on seeing it, 
gave a scream of joy, fell down upon her knees, and prayed 
aloud, that the person who had brought it back might live to 
have a hundred gold embossed saddles. [am quite certain,” 
Kurreem used to add smiling, “ that the honest prayer of the 
old woman has aided my fortune in the attainment of that 
splendour, which she desired I should enjoy.”—One day, when 
he was on the point of retiring from his judgment seat, har- 
assed and fatigued with a long attendance, a man rushed for- 
ward in apparent distraction, calling out in a loud voice for 
justice. ‘‘ Who are your” “JT am a merchant, and have been 
robbed and plundered, by some thieves, of all I possess.” 
What we re you about when you were robbed?” “1 was 
asleep.” And why did you sleep?” exclaimed Kurreem, 
in a Sih and impatient tone. ‘ Because 1 made u mistake, 
and thought you were awake.” ‘The irritation of the royal 
judge vanished in a moment; he was too much pleased 
with the manly boldness of the petitioner to be offended at 
the reproach, his words conveyed. ‘Turning to his vizier, 
he bade him pay the amount of the merchant’s losses from the 
treasury. ‘* We must.” he added, “try to recover the pro- 
perty from the robbers.” 


The diet of the Arabian tribes, in Persia, is more frugal 
than that of any other of the inhabitants of that kingdom. 
It consists chiefly of dates: but what others wouid consider 
a hardship, habit, with them, has converted into an enjoy- 
ment ; and the Arab deems no food more delightful than that 
upon which he lives. Some years ago, a woman, belonging 
to one of the Arab families, settled at Abusheher, had gone to 
England, with the children of the British Resident at that 
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place. When she returned, all crowded around her, to hear 
the report of the country she had visited.--She described the 
roads, the carriages, the horses, the wealth and the splendour 
of the cities, and the highly cultivated state of the country. 
Her audience were full of envy at the condition of Englishmen, 
and were on the point of retiring with that impression, when 
the woman happened to add, that the country she had visited 
only wanted one thing to make it delightful. “* What is that,” 
was the general inquiry. ‘It has not a date tree in it,” said 
she. “ I never ceased to look for one, all the time I was there, 
but I looked in vain.” The sentiments of the Arabs, who 
had listened to her, were, in an instant, changed by this informa- 
tion. It was no longer envy, but pity, w hich they felt for men 
who were condemned to live in a country where there were 
no date trees. 


® 


All Eastern authors agree in their character of Ismail Sa- 
manee. He was, they state, brave, generous, pious, and 
just. We are informed, that he spurned at the proffered 
treasures of Amer-ben-leis. ‘* Your family,” said he to that 
Chief, (when he was prisoner, and offered to reveal his riches, ) 
“were pewterers; fortune favoured you, for a day, and you 
abused her favors, by plundering the property of the faithful. 
That wicked act has rendered your downfall as rapid as your 
rise. Seek not to make my fate like yours; which it would 
be, if | soiled my hands with such sacrilegious wealth.”——But the 
virtue of this prince endured a still more severe trial. His 
army, after he had taken Herat, was in a state of the most ex- 
treme distress, for want of money. Ismail had given his word 
not to levy a contribution upon that city ; but the clamours of his 
soldiers loudly demanded that he should consider their merits 
and their wants, before a faith that had been (they argued) too 
hastily pledged. Ismail was, however, firm ; and as the army 
became every hour more distressed and discontented, he order- 

ed them to march away, lest the temptation to violate his 
word, which he had ever held sacred, should be too great. 
He had gone but a short distance, when a ruby necklace of one 
of his ladies was carried away by a Vulture, the bird was 
watched and was seen to deposit the jewel in a dry well, which 
was immediately searched. ‘The necklace was recovered, and 
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several boxes of treasure were found lying near it, which proved 
tobe part of the wealth of Amer, that his servant Sam had stolen 
from his palace at Seisham. ‘The monarch rejoiced at this 
boon of fortune. He instantly paid his army, and bade them 
take a lesson from what bad happened, and learn, that God 
would never desert that man, who withstood temptation and 
preserved, inviolate, the faith that he bad solemnly pledged. 


The following Ode, from the Dewan or collection of Odes, 
is at once characteristick of the manner of Rudiki, the blind 
Persian bard ; and of the taste of the late Doctor Leyden, the 
Translator. 


He who my brimming cup shall view 
In trembli ng radiance shine, 

Shall own the liquid ruby’s hue 
[s match’d by rosy wine. 


Each is a gem from Nature’s hand 
In living lustre bright ; 

But one congeals its radiance bland, 
One swims in liguid light. 


Ere you can touch, its sparkling die 
Has left a sple ndid stain : 

Ere you can drink, the essence high 
Floats giddy through the brain. 


The rise of the family of Aly Buyah, Viceroy of Fars and 
Irak, was, ina great degree owing to the possession of the 
treasures of Yakoot, the former Governour of Fars, which acei- 
dent gave to Aly Buyah. That Chief, when reclining ona 
couch in the palace of Yakoot, at Shiraz, observed a snake 
shew its head, several times, through a crevice in the wall, and 
retire again. Determined to get rid of so dangerous a visitor, 
he ordered that part of the wall to be thrown down ; and the 
workmen had proceeded but a short way with their task, when 
they found hidden boxes of treasure, which proved to be the 
wealth of his predecessor. ‘This was not the only instance of his 
good fortune. One day a tailor, who had served the former Gov- 


ernour, had come to make him some clothes; he happened to 
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call for a stick, meaning a measure! But the guilty conscience 
of the tailor gave another interpretation to this word, and he ex- 
claimed, as he threw himself upon the ground. “ Be merciful ; 

do not flog me to death, and J will discover all the cloth belong- 
ing to Yakoot!” The surprised Aly Buyah bade him do so, 
and the man produced seventeen chests of cloth, belonging to the 
former Governour, which be had purloined at his flight. ‘This 
discovery caused a strict scrutiny, which produced many others 
of asimilar nature ; and Aly Buyah became possessed of wealth 


? 
and means that enabled him to enlarge his power. 


Subuctageen, when a private horseman in the service of 
Abustakeen, having one day taken a fawn, which he was car- 
rying home, happened to look round, and saw the mother fol- 
lowing him in evident affliction at her loss. ‘The rude ‘Tartar 
gave way to the momentary impulse of feeling, and restored 
the fawh to its dam ; and as they bounded from ‘bien, his ima- 
gination interpreted the looks of alarm, they cast behind them, 
for those of gratitude. The scene of the day haunted his 
dreams, and he was rewarded with a vision of his prophet, who 
promised him sovereign power, as the reward of the mercy he 
had shewn to aninnocent and defenceless animal. 


An extraordinary and striking contrast appears in the con- 
duct of Lord Lake, the leader of the British army, and of Sul- 
tan Mahmood. ‘The last broke the idols and destroyed the 
temples of the cities of Hindostan, which he had conquered. 
The English General not only protected the persons and re- 
spected the worship of its inhabitants, but ordered his own 
army, while they lay within the precincts of Muttra, deemed by 
the Hindoos, a holy city, not to slaughter cattle, as their doing 
so would be deemed a sacrilege by the Hindoos. The 
power of the monarch of Ghizm soon passed away ! that of the 
English will remain, as long as they have the firmness and vir- 
tue to preserve those principles of wisdom, toleration, and 


justice, upon which it is established.* 


* It is an Englishman who is speaking : this justice has been sometimes 
questioned, and the missionaries are furious at the toleration of Hindoo 
superstition 
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[Among all the individual combinations to be found in itt 
ancient or modern history, there is none so remarkable as that Pili 
of the celebrated Society of Jesuits. ‘The talents, zeal, the es- i a 
prit de corps, and the power possessed by it, were manifested Ret 
ia every part of the known world. — Its prodigious, and, for a | 
time, successful efforts, in propagating Christianity in Asia, in ate 
which they ultimately failed, might throw some light on the . | 
expensive exertions now making among us for the same pur- 4 a 
pose, if the causes of their failure could be demonstrated. <A ait 
philosophick history of this society ts a desideratum in Litera- 


ture. —We hope we do not mist ike when we flatter ourselves, oe 
that the author of the following remarks will continue the sub- an? 
ject. | i ; 
THE JESUITS. 74 
+ ety 
‘To the Editor of the North-American Review. i ( 


Tue Jesuits had scarcely appeared in the world, when 
ihey were found to Le spread through the Universe with a ’ 
rapidity most astonishing 5 they became the masters of educa- 
tion, and of seminaries of learning, the confessors of kings, the ) 
dispensers of favours, the distributers of posts in the state, civil, bh, 
military and ecclesiastical; sometimes even of crowns; in one | 
word, the arbiters of all the great events. ‘They were seen to 
acquire immense riches in real estates, In benefices, which 
they attached to their houses; they were seen to form estab- 
lishments the most solid and the most splendid; they were 


seen to lay the foundations of a monarchy, capable of support- 


ing itself against powerful princes. aN? 
How could these poor beggars, as they called themselves, ee 
so suddenly arise to an empire so extensive and so absolute ! | 
So absolute, that they were able to sport with the fortunes, the Bi 
lies, the liberties, and the understandings of so many other ek 
men? ‘This isa prodigy, which hereafter will appear to be 
fabulous to posterity. mi BL 


‘Phis incompre hensible prodigy, nevertheless, has subsisted 
for three hundred years. In what region of the universe, have 
not the Jesuits establi: wn d themselves, enjoying immense rich- ate 
es, and a credit formidable to kings and nations, to nobles and if ES 








commons, to clerey and laity ! Adah 
| am, sir, without fire or faggot, rack, chains or gibbet, pil- nate | 
lory, prison or penalty, an INQUISITOR. pF 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Sir, 

I po not know whether my case be a very common one, 
or if its communication may be of much utility, yet, as a state- 
ment of it will cost me very little trouble, and will afford me 
some gratification, I shall place it at vour disposal. —lI reside 
ina distant county, owning a few hundred acres of land imme- 
diately about me; lama magistrate, and on the days when the 
militia are trained, I wear a pair of epaulets 3 in short, sir, | am 
what would be called, ; in England, a country gentleman ; but 
to prevent any mistakes, I will merely say, that | am your fel- 
low citizen. 

My wife and daughter easily persuaded me to pass two or 
three months in Boston, to see something of the bustle of life, 
and to give the latter a chance of mixing a little in fashionable 
society, to obtain that degree of ease, which is generally want- 
ing in those who lead a life of seclusion. People who live in 
towns, acquire by friction a degree of polish, which those who 
live wholly in the country can seldom attain ; yet, the latter 
are composed of materials quite as susceptible of this quality, 
though it is apt to be obscured under an appearance of rustic- 
ity. ”T was glad, too, at an opportunity of meeting with some 
old acquaintances, and partaking of that hospitality, which is 
almost proverbial. “That I have not been disappointed in my 
expectations of pleasure, may, perbaps, be inferred from the 
trifling complaints I have to make in this letter ; but you must 
not think me querulous, and dissatisfied, if I find a little fault, 
which, after all, may be unreasonable ; I do not mean to dic- 
tate a reform, or hardly to suggest an alteration. 

Soon after my arrival, we were invited to “a Ball,” the 
party was brilliant and the supper expensive and elegant. 
When the company were summoned to the table, the proces- 
sion towards it was formed with more haste than ceremony ; 
young men were eager only for precedence, and young girls, 
heedlessly crowded before matrons, who were entitled to their 
homage. The places at supper were taken’ promiscuous- 
ly, and, in many cases, the first should have been last 
and the last first. 
minute attention to rank and etiquette, with all the heart 











Now, sir, | do not wish to introduce that 
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burnings, mortified pretensions, and ennui, which always ac- 
company them, where they are servilely followed ; { would as 
soon bring back the highheeled shoes, stiff brocades and high 
toupees and cushions, in which they were formerly attired. 
Yet, it scems to me, that a little order, a little deference to age 
and situation, where affectionate respect is repaid by courtesy 
and condescension, would add to the charm and good effects, 
which result from a moderate share of social gaiety, in large 
refined assemblies. 

My next topick is still more trifling. We received an in- 
vitation ‘‘to take tea” on a certain evening; my daughter’s 
friends had told her, they had no doubt it was to be a dance, 
and she who is as fond of getting possession of the floor as a 
member of congress, would not have compounded for six co- 
tillons, and was dressed accordingly. It turned out to be one 
of those parties where the company, formed into groups, were 
insulated by constant circulation of ice creams, jellies, sweet- 
meats, fruit, wine, &c. &c. &e. which meandered about them 
all the evening. ‘The next invitation was ‘‘to take tea and pass 
the evening my wife and daughter said this was only a mod- 
ification of ‘the s same thing, and the latter went in a costume not 
suited for dancing. Behold this was as mucha ball, as if it had 
been so called at once ; and my poor little girl was mortified at not 
being prepared for it. It will no doubt appear ridiculous to you, 
sir, that I should have felt such trifles as these; but allow me 
to say, without offence, that unless you are the father of a love- 
ly interesting daughter, and an only one, you are no judge of 
the subject.—Why not call things by their right names, wn chat 
un chat ;—but even fashion must have its technical mysteries. 

In former times these balls were under the direction of very 
efficient masters of ceremonies; but as there is no longer any 
ceremony, I suppose it has been found inexpedient to keep up 
a sinecure. ‘Fhese masters of ceremonies, however, answered 
a very good purpose. ‘The office, though of short duration, 
was an arduous one, and often required more firmness, skill, 
and watchfulness, than many civil ones of high import. <A 
crowd or mob of superior people is always more unreasonable 
and difficult to manage, than a mob in the streets. A master 
of ceremonies in those days, had to control the forwardness 
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of "9 pins and counteract nature, caprice and pride, by equali- 

:¢ attentions of the men and the enjoyments of the ladies, 
Be ile in the dancing room, and marshalling them in something 
like order in the supperroom. The cousequence was, that if 
some ladies danced more than others, all who wished to’ dance 
had an opportunity. {do not make these remarks to avenge my 
daughter’s cause : no, sir, she is one who gains by the license, 
she dances too well ever to be allowed to sit still, except slic 
prefers it. But I have seen some ladies the victims of neglect 
in this way, who would not have been suffered to be so former- 
ly. In these parties there must be constant exertion, on the 
part of the master of the ceremonies, to prevent usurpation, 
and to force, if necessary, those sacrifices from individuals, 
which are demanded for the general enjoyment. Both sexes 
require this control. I recollect one of the most accomplished 
gentlemen in this office, which any country could ever boast 
of, asking some ladies who were opposing themselves to the 
regulations of the evening, at a splendid ball, “if they thought 
they came there for their own amusement ? ” The days are 
passed, sir, when such a question as this could be asked, or 
even comprehended, but it is full of meaning ; and alas! many 
other things have passed away also.— Another reason for having 
efficient masters of cereinonies would be, humanity to some of 
the gentlemen. A moderate plodding man, whose movements 
seem to have been learnt, like those of a bear, by having been 
taught on a heated floor; such a dancer might consult the di- 
rector of the evening about a partner suited to him; for want 
of this, no doubt, I have seen some poor fellows who followed 
their skipping, flying partners in a cotillon, in a manner that 
recalled to mind that line of Johnson, speaking of Shakspeare, 
where he says, 
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And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 


| have seen such disproportionate couples in this way as could 
only be compared to the German fable of the luckless ox, who 
had nearly lost his life in being yoked with Pegasus. 

The uext complaint 1 is on my own account. I was invited 
to ‘a symposiack ;” my idea of the nature of this party 
was very indistinct, my wife and daughter were equally at a 
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loss. On the appointed evening my wife, whose imagination 
‘ is singularly active, and will sometimes in consequence have 
her timidity very ludicrously excited, proposed to me, that | 
should accompany them to the theatre; | saw her drift, and 
that she did not feel perfectly easy on the score of this party. 

] smiled, and told her, | was resolved to find out what it was. 
On entering the room, | foun d several individuals, distinguish- 
ed for their pursuit of science and literature. The materials 
were good, but it went off heavily, and I found myself obliged 
to be on my guard against yawning. At supper I engaged in 
conversation with a gentleman along side of me. ‘Thirty years 
ago, 1 went, in regular course, ——— the mathematicks, 
metaphysicks and the Classicks, and obtained the usual litera- 
ry degrees. I have, however, no pretensions to learning, and 
have, for many years, attended more to its results, than its forms. 
Having made some remark to my neighbour, who, though 
2 metaphysician, was a very pleasant man; he began in the 
Socratick form, and having had the simplicity to answer his 
questions, | foun 4 before | was aware of it, that be had treach- 
erously eaught me in a net, where | was too much enthralled 
to extricate myself. In this situation, a strange pedant, oppo- 
site, pelted me with a shower of hard words, every one of 
which left a contusion. I made my escape as soon as I could, 
and on getting home, the moment [ entered the room, my 
daughter sprang to mect me, “ well, dear F'ather, what kind of 
a party was it?” My wife bid her not to be so impatient, and, 

in the same breath, said, ** come, what was this party £”°—I told 
my child to get the Dictionary. “The Dictionary! well we 
never thought of that, but 1 don’t believe there is any such 
word in the Enelish Dictionary.’ ‘—She read me the explana- 
tion, Symposiack, relating to merry waking !”—I told them 
ihe story, and resolved never to go to avother. 





FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
The Augustan Age of Italian Literature. 


THE unsettled state of language, which succeeded the dis- 
solution of the Roman empire, was probably one of the prima- 
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ry causes of the darkness, which hung over the world for eight 
centuries afterwards. ‘The Greek lived no longer in its origi- 
nal majesty and elegance, except in the numbers of its poets, 
the pages of its historians and philosophers, and the eloquent 
remains of its orators. ‘The Latin, which had been long on the 
decline, became corrupted by the barbarous jargon of the 
Goths and Vandals. Its sonorous periods became broken and 
rough, by the introduction of harsh epithets and foreign words. 
It was, however, too firmly established, and on principles too 
philosophical, to admit sudden change or derangement. But 
the languages of the Franks, the Vandals, the Lombards, and 
some others, were rude and unsettled, and ready to be moulded 
into any form, which chance, or the genius of the people, might 
direct. ‘Time only could produce a permanent change, end 
many centuries elapsed, before the languages of Europe, which 
sprung from the Latin, or which were finally settled on the 
basis of this language, assumed the characteristick features by 
which they have since been distinguished. 

We are not to suppose, that men were born, during this 
poriod, with intellects more blunted, or faculties less perfect, 
than at any other time before or since. Was there, in reality, 
a gradual decline in the intellectual system and natural powers 
of man?’ If this were a fact, how shall we account for the re- 
suscitation, which finally ensued? We shall find no obvious 
cause of this resuscitation, originating in any events, or circum- 
stances, not intimately connected with the internal relations of the 
people, among whom the revival of letters first discovered itself. 
There is good reason for believing, that the dark ages were not 
without men, who thought as profoundly and clearly as many 
others, who, in more enlightened times, have been ranked 
among the learned, wise, and great; but that the imperfect 
state of their language afforded them no adequate means of 
expressing their thoughts, or transmitting the results of them 
to posterity. ‘lhe Latin could not have answered this purpose, 
as it was known only as a dead language, and as such very 
imperfectly ; for a people, who had no fixed principles of lan- 
guage among themselves, who knew nothing of grammars and 
dictionaries, could not be supposed to make much proficiency 
in the critical study of a dead language. Moreover, the Arabs 
in Spain, and, in fact, in almost every part of their territories 
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it from Cordova to Samarcand, cultivated letters during this time te | 
- more successfully, perhaps, than at any other. Rahzes, Avi- eth 
s cenna, and Averroes are still authors of estimation. But the i 
Arabick had long been a regular and established language, per- ! 
e fected by the practice of ages, and, at that time, a more ex- 75 
e pressive and polished medium of communication, than any oth- ee 
d : er living language. ‘The minstrels of Scotland, and the bards ged 
x : of Scandinavia, ‘exhibited i in their songs some of the finest spec- eat 
O z imens of poetry during the dark ages; but ihese were in the ity 
it i language of their country, which had become fixed by long a 
d usage, and sufficiently copious and expressive for their pur- te 
d pose. If we examine still further, we shall find, that a similar ty 
t : remark will apply in all cases where any thing like learning or ate 
d mental exertion oui’ in those times. If there were a few, 
Hl : who resolved to be scholars, and attempted to write Latin, the aT 
e piteous evidence of such attempts, which still remain, show us mt 
y | the folly of their resolution, and that they were struggling 
against a ude, which they had not power to resist. q 
S With this view of the subject, we may easily discover how it ae 
z : happened that Italy, in preference to any other country, was the tH 
3 ; seat of the first revival of literature. ‘The Italian language was REE 
S the eldest daughter of the Latin. It was the first, which sprung §)y 
- up out of the rums of the parent stock, and the first, which came 
; to a maturity sufficient for the purpose of use and -ornament. 
- : No sooner was a language found to have attained such a de- 
2 gree of perfection, as to comprise all the varieties of inflection 
: and copiousness of terms requisite in describing the passions | 
t and feelings, as well as natural objects, than the genius of poe- at iat 
r try, roused from her slumbers, burst forth in a strain as elo- ged 
| quent and impassioned as in the happiest days of her triumph ‘ 
| in ancient Rome. It has often been remarked, that the first Bi 
[ | compositions, in all languages, are usually in poetry. Linus, a 
: Orpheus, and Homer, wrote long before there was a prose M 
' | composition in Greece. ‘The Se: indinavians, on the shores of { 
| | the Baltick, had their Rhunick verses at a very early period ; ¢ 
and the ignorant and stupid Carribians composed og In praise i 
of their heroes. So it was in Italy, Dante was the first, who 
| wrote the new language with elegance, and showed, that it was 
? | capable of expressing all the beauties of poetry in a pure, ani- 
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mated, and comprehensive style. His poems discover a won- 
derful scope of invention and exuberance of imagination, and 
are no less remarkable for dignity and grace, than for keenness 
and delicacy of satire. Petrarch took up the harp, which Dan- 
te had left hehind him, and swept its chords with a gentle hand ; 

but although its tones were more soft and harmonious than be- 

fore, the fire of musick and the magick of poetry still breathed 
from every string. What he wanted in dignity and strength, 
was more than “compensated by the elegance and exquisite 
sweetness of his numbers. His songs and sonnets are esteem- 
de the most finished specimens of composition in the Italian 
Janguage. Petrarch was not a poet only, he was a great schol- 
ar in every branch-of literature, and wrote, in Latin, several 
treatises on subjects of religion, morals, law, government, be- 
sides orations and letters. Boccacio was the pupil of Petrarch, 
and, as an elegant and accomplished scholar, was scarcely inle- 
riour to him. His poetry is distinguished for sweetness and 


simplicity, and his prose compositions are reckoned models of 


classical purity of stvle and diction. 

But the age of Leo X, has been emphatically called the 
Augustan age of Italian literature. ‘The sun, which rose with 
Dante, had now come to its meridian. ‘The universities 
which had long been tenanted by morose and superstitious asce- 
ticks, began to be regulated on more liberal and rational 
principles: The barrier of the absurd jargon of Aristotelian 
dialecticks, which had effectually kept out al! improvements 
and Innovations, began to decay. The redoubtable combat- 
ants In controversy laid aside, by degrees, the tremendous pan- 
oply of syllogisms, mibetantial forms, and the ten categories, 
by which they had rendered themselves so formidable. Litera 
ture, in these times, was a species of military tacticks, in 
which he who could hurl the darts of controversy with the 
greatest dexterity, and pour in upon his antagouist the most pow- 
erful volley of syllogism, was sure to be crowned with the tri- 
umph of conquest, and to inherit the rightful claims of being 
thought the greater scholar and the wiser man. But the 


close of the fifteenth century, and the commencement of 


the sixteenth, was the dawn ofa brighter day : it was a fortunate 
period for literature and the interest of man. A great num- 
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ber of historians and philosophers, as well as poets, distinguished 
for their talents, thirst for knowledge and improvement, ap- 
peared at the same ume in Italy; and under the encourage- 
ment and fostering protection of Leo X, they produced a 
revolution in the empire of literature, science and the arts, un- 
paralleled in its extent, and the rapidity of its operations. 

‘The same spirit was soon communicated to the universities, 
and professors of talents and intelligence were appointed to fil 
the chairs. ‘The Latin and Greek classicks, which, the latter 
especially, had been sleeping for ages in quiet repose, were 
drawn from their envelopes of dust, and called into use.* 
The sciences were studied, and the arts flourished. Italy was 
divided into a number of smal] independent states, each of 
which had its university. A laudable and active spirit of emu- 
lation was excited among them, which proved exceedingly 
beneficial to the interests of learning i in general, as well as in 
raising the reputation and promoting the usefulness of individual 
universities. 

In the mean time the pope was holding out every inducement 
to men of letters, by encouragements, rewards, and special 
patronage: he sought for merit every where, and when found, 
never suffered it to pass without reward. Amidst all his bigo- 
try and illiberality of feeling, of which be had a sufficient share, 
to say nothing of any other traits of his character, which the 
history of the reformation discloses, he must certainly be con- 
sidered a most active and zealous promoter of learning, and 
one of the principal agents in bringing about its revival. It is 
a little remarkable, that this boasted protector of the arts, litera- 
ture, and the sciences, and also the head of the christian church, 
should have issued restrictions against publishiag or printing any 
translations from the Greek, Hebrew, or Arabick, including, 
therein, the translations of the scriptures, in w ‘hich dress 


* To show the very low state of Greek literature, at the beginning of the 
period above-mentioned, we need adduce cne fact only. Pomponazzo, 
one of the greatest and most celebrated scholars of his time, and professor 
of philosophy at Padua, understood nothing of Greek, although he lectured 
and wrote on the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato. Leo X, vol. iv. p. 126. 
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only they could be generally understood.* When he fulmi- 
nated the famous bull against Luther, and the reformers, in 
addition to the most terrible anathemas, he prohibited all men, 
indiscriminately, from reading any one of their books.t This 
does not look much like promoting learning ; but even this was 
mild and forbearing, in comparison with what preceded and fol- 
lowed. Father Paul, in his admirable history of the council of 
Trent, speaking of events which took place thirty years after- 
wards, says, that ‘ the Romish inquisitors prohibited, in the mass, 
all books printed by sixty-two printers, which they denounced, 
without any regard to the contents, adding, further, a general 
prohibition to read any books issuing from the press of a printer, 
who had but once in his life printed any thing produced by an 
heretick.” But, after all, the prohibitory decrees of Leo X, 
may have been productive of some good effects, as well as many 
bad ones. ‘They effectually closed every avenue of knowledge, 
both of the scriptures and the authors of antiquity, to the com- 
mon people; but this induced scholars to study those books in 
the original with more care, and to become more learned. 
They made criticks, rather than pretenders; and at that period 
certainly, there were many more reasons than at present for 
considering a few learned criticks preferable to a partially en- 
lightened community. 

The progress of literature may be ranked among the princi- 
pal causes of the reformation; and, in its turn, the reformation 
operated as a powerful incitement to inquiry and critical study. 
{t brought forward new objects of taste, and presented new mo- 
tives to classical research. Luther, Melancthon, and some 
others of the reformers, were learned men, and the revolution 
they were effecting, produced a universal excitement, not only 
among their friends and supporters, but among their enemies 
and antagonists. ‘They found, on both sides, that a critical 
knowledge of ancient authors gave a powerful weight to their 
arguments and opinions, and additional credit to their cause. 
A taste for the charms of style and beauties of composition in 


* Villers’ Prize Essay, p. 290. 


t This was the celebrated bull, which begun, Exsurge, Deus, judica cau- 
sam tuam, and to the year of its date, 1520, may be referred the origin of 
the reformation, for it was not till this time, that the breach had become 


so wide, that no hope remained of its ever being closed. 
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the writers of antiquity, was thus, by a kind of necessity, in- 
duced, and these writers were studied with ardour and very 
great success. Religious and political topicks, of the greatest 
interest and importance, were then in agitation, which afforded 
ample scope for all the powers of eloquence, and the most bril- 
liant efforts of genius. In short, it has been allowed, that this 
period, in point of classical learning, has no parallel in the an- 
nals of literary history. Lord Bacon attributes to the imme- 
diate effects of the reformation, ‘fan admiration of ancient 
authors, the hate of the schoolmen, the exact study of languages, 
and the efficacy of preaching; which four causes produced an 
aflectionate study of eloquence, and copia of speech, which then 
begau to flourish.’’* 

italian literature seems not to have attracted the attention it 
deserves. The passion for French, which many causes have 
concurred In exciting and keeping alive, seems to have excluded 
lialian from the catalogue of acquirements necessary for an 
accomplished scholar. ‘The few, whom inclination or accident 
has led to form an intimate acquaintance with the writers of 
Italy, have uniormly spoken of them in terms of admiration, 
and been struck with astonishment at the preference, which has 
been given by tacit consent, if not by direct avowal, to the 
French. It is generally allowed, by all adequate judges, ihat 
the language is vastly better ad. ipted to ev ery species of com- 
position, than the French ; that it has more dignity and strength, 
a greater felicity of expression, and infinitel y more sweetness 
and harmony. It is simple in its structure, and principles of 
pronunciation, and is more easily acquired, probably, than any 
other language. Since the task Is so easy, and the treasure to 
reward the uadent so rich and abundant, it is certainly a little 
remarkable, that the tide of fashionable study has not long azo 
turned into this direction. 

On the publication of those elegant and popular works, the 
lives of Lorenzo de Medici, and his son, Leo X, a fund of in- 
teresting, new, and valuable information was communicated, on 
the subject of Italy, considered in its literary relations, of which 
there existed before only vague and uncertain notions. We 


* Of the advancement of learning. B. I. 
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316 The Augustan Age of { March, 
have, in them, a comprehensive and lucid view of the most en- 
lightened period of Italian history. We are made acquainted 
with the characters and literary merits of the best authors of 
the times, and are told what they accomplished and how they 
are to be estimated. ‘These histories comprise a space of about 
seventy years. ‘hey who appeared both before and after this 
period, and among whom were some of the best writers and 
greatest men, were not included. Among the former, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccacio, may be ranked the first, and Tasso 
among the latter. 

Criticks were very well agreed, before Addison’s twelve 
critical numbers on Paradise Lost, in assigning the third palm of 
poetical merit to Tasso ; and even since, some are found so far 
deviating from the character of good Englishmen, as to embrace 
the same heritical doctrines.* la the works of Ariosto and Tas- 
so, together, they have discovered every imaginable excellence 
of which poetry is capable. ‘They find in the former, clothed 
in the most enchanting dress, all that is wild and extravagant in 
Gothick fiction, combined with a rich variety of beauties drawn 
from every department of nature, from the storehouses of hu- 
man knowledge, and a deep penetration into the character of 
man. In the latter, besides these qualities, they discover dig- 
nity, sublimity, pathos, originality of thought, unity of design, 
boldness of conception, accuracy of description, and whatever 
else is requisite for making a great epick poet after the most 
approved Aristotelian directions. Voltaire preferred, or affect- 
ed to prefer, the Orlando to the Odyssey, and the Jerusalem 
Delivered to the Iliad.+ Perhaps he did, but it is presumed he 
had forgotten, that he had said so, when he afterwards wrote 


* Blair says, “the Jerusalem is, in rank and dignity, the third regular 
epick poem in the world, and comes next to the Iliad, and Zneid.” 


t Russell's Modern Europe, vol. 2. p. 185. 
Voltaire says, in his Essay sur la Poesie Epique, speaking of Tasso, 
‘¢On ne fait nulle difficulte de la mettre 4 coté de Virgile et d Homére mal- 
gré ses fautes, et malgré la critique de se aypordl And afterwards ; “Il 
a autant de feu qu’ Homére dans ses batailles, avec plus de variété.—Il a 
peint ce qu’ Homere crayonnait.” 
{In the days of Boileau and Dacier, it was fashionable to criticise in a dif- 
ferent manner; but the readers of the former would have thanked him for 
some stronger reasons than he has given for the singularity of his opinion, 
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a poem of four stanzas,.with a view to characterize the four 
greatest epick poets that ever lived. After honouring Homer 
and Virgil with a stanza each, he modestly ranges himself in 
the third place, and, with marvellous condescension, allows 
Milton to stand next below him in the quaternion. But in the 
fire of his poetical enthusiasm, himself the theme, he quite 
forgot ‘Tasso, and did not even essay a single invocation to his 
very obliging muse in his favour. 

Be the opinions of Voltaire and Despréaux what they may, 
the best judges have uniformly concurred in placing the great 
Italian poets in the very first rank. ‘They have found among 
the historians of Italy, very exact and judicious initators of 
the purest ancient models. ‘They boldly compare Guicciardi- 
ni and Machiavel to the two greatest Latin historians; ia the 
former is the fowing fulness and graceful ease of Livy, in the 
latter, the sententious brevity and pithy style of ‘Tacitus. To 
these may be added, cardinal Bembo, a man of great talents 
and universal learning; Giannone, who was candid, impartial, 
and perfectly acquainted with his subject; cardinal Pallavicini, 
who wrote the history of the council of Trent, in an eloquent 
and animated style: he wrote this in opposition to the admira- 
ble history of father Paul, and because he deviates from him in 
several particulars, he is sometimes thought partial. With 
these might be inentioned many others of distinguished merit 
and high reputation in the literary annals of their country. 

The light of science began to emit a few feeble rays about 
the time of the revival of letters. ‘The Greek books on the el- 
ements began then first to be studied, and some progress 


was made; but it was not till some time afier, that Copernicus 


revived, explained, and reestablished the ancient system of Py- 


and the severity of his criticism, in the following lines relating to Tasso. 


é 





quoi que notre si¢cle a sa gloire publie, 

I] n’ edt point de son livre illustré I’ Italie, 

Si son sage héros, toujours en oraison, 

N’ edt fait qe mettre enfin Satan a la raison ; 

Et si Renaud, Argant, Tancréde, et sa maitresse, 

N’ eussent de son sujiet égayé la tristesse.” 

L.’Art Poetique, Chant Trois. 
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thagoras ; that Gallileo confirmed the truth of this system by 
the improvement and use of the telescope, and by his discove- 
ry and elucidation of the principles of motion; and that he 
applied the results of mathematical reasoning to the demonstra- 
tion of mechanical powers. And before these elementary dis- 
coveries, it would be idle to expect much advancement in phy- 
sical science beyond the point, to which the acute and philoso- 
phical Greeks had already arrived. It hence appears why the 
sciences during this illustrious period nade so trifling a figure, 
compared with poetry, and the other branches of general lite- 
rature. Natural history and anatomy were still in their infan- 
cy ; yet they engaged the attention of great men, and made no 
inconsiderable progress in the current of general improvement. 
It is almost superfluous to add, that this was a splendid era for 
the arts, particularly sculpture, painting and architecture. 

The following is a translation of an extract from the Abbé 
Barthelemi. He was struck with so great admiration at the 
interesting events of the period of which we have been speak- 
ing, that, before he wrote the travels of Anacharsis, he was on 
the point of forming a similar design of illustrating this part of 
Italian history. This fragment is a curiosity: it not only com- 
bines, in a clear and distinct form, and within a very small 
compass, all the most remarkable points to be considered, but 
it shows in what manner a great mind forms its designs and 
commences their execution. ‘The original may be found at 
the close of Eustace’s Classical Tour. 

“1 was inspired by accident, with the first idea of the trav- 
els of Anacharsis. When I was in Italy, in 1755, | was much 
less attentive to the actual state of the cities, through which I 
passed, than to their ancient splendour. My thoughts natural- 
ly run back to those periods, when they disputed, among them- 
selves, the glory of establishing i arts and sciences, and it 
occurred to me, that a narrative cf travels undertaken in that 
country a little before the time of Leo X, and continued for a 
certain number of years, would present one of the most inter- 
esting and useful spectacles in the history of the human mind: 
this will appear from the following short sketch. 

“A Frenchman should cross the Alps; at Pavia he should 
see Jerome Cardan, who wrote on almost every subject, and 
whose works are contained in ten folio volumes. He should 
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see Corregio at Parma, painting in fresco the dome of the cathe- 
dral ;* at Mantua, the count Balthazar Castillon, author of an 
excellent work, entitled The Courtesan; at Verona, Fracastor, 
who was celebrated as a physician, philosopher, astronomer, 
mathematician, elegant scholar, and cosmographer, for the wri- 
ters of those times sought to distinguish themselves by almost 
every species of composition, which will naturally happen in 
any country where letters begin to be cultivated. At Padua 
he should attend the lectures of Philip Decio, professor of ju- 
risprudence, and celebrated for his great talents and learning. 
This city was, for a time, subject to the government of Venice. 
When Lewis XII, conquered the Milanese, and wished to adorn 
his capital by establishing Decio in it, he demanded him of the 
republick, but compliance was not readily granted. The par- 
ties became so warm, that they were on the point of engaging 
in a new war for the possession of this professor of law. 

‘Our traveller should find at Venice Daniel Barbaro, who 


inherited from his ancestors a great name in the republick of 


letters, which he sustained with reputation by his commentaries 
on the rhetorick of Aristotle, a translation of Vitruvius, and a 
treatise on perspective. He should also see Paul Manutius, 
the printer, who cultivated letters with the same success as his 
father Aldus Manutius. + He should find with Paul, all the 


* After Corregio had finished this inimitable painting, he was abusively 
treated by the Ecclesiasticks, who refused to allow him the stipulated re- 
ward. The y paid him a pi altry pittance in copper coin, the burden of 
which, during a walk of several miles to his family, fatigued him so much, 
that his death was’ soon after the consequence. When Titian was _after- 
wards passing through Parma, the ignorant priests were about to deface 
this painting, and it was only by his earnest entreaties, that they were pre- 
vented. He is said to have told them, that ‘‘ were he not Titian, he would 
wish to be Corregio. ”’ 


t The world has been indebted to few individuals for the revival of let- 
ters, more than to Aldus Manutius. Printed books were exceedingly scarce, 
and such as were to be had badly executed. He established printing presses 
at Venice 1494, and engaged with unbounded ardour and zeal in publish- 
ing the most rare and valuable works, particularly Greek, few of which had 
been printed. To render his editions as perfect as possible, he invited 
learned men from various parts to reside in Venice, and to induce them to 
accept his invitation, he instituted an ac adem y there, which soon rose to ce- 
Jebrity. He published a great number of books, and for a long time the 
Aldine press was as well known to the learned as the authors they studied 
Aldus Manutius invented the Italick character 
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editions of the ancient Greek and Latin authors, which had 
lately issued from the most famous presses in Italy ; and amongst 
others, that of Cicero in four volumes folio, published at Milan 
in 1499; and a Psalter in four languages, Hebrew, Greek, 
Chaldee, and Arabick, printed at Genoa in 1516. 

“ At Ferrara he should see Ariosto; at Bologna, six hun- 
dred students attending the lectures of professor Ricini, on ju- 
risprudence, and among the number, Alciat, who soon after 
drew together eight huadred students, and eclipsed the glory 
of Bartolo and Accurse ; at Florence, Machiavel, the historians 
and Guicciardini and Paulus Jovius, a flourishing university 
and the family of Medici, which had formerly been devoted to 
commercial] pursuits, but was then at the head of government, 
and allied to many noble families. This family at one time 
displayed many great virtues, and at another, as many vices ; 
but it was always distinguished for the interest it took in the 
cause of literature and the arts. At Sienna the traveller should 
be introduced to Mathiole engaged in his commentary on Dios- 
corides ; at Rome, to Michael Angelo raising the cupola of St. 
Peters ; Raphael painting the galleries of the Vatican ; Sadolet 
and Bembo, afterwards cardinals, but at that time filling the 
office of secretaries to Leo X; Trissino bringing forward the 
representation of Sophonisba, the first tragedy composed in 
modern times ;* Beroald, librarian of the Vatican, engaged in 
pudlishing the annals of ‘Tacitus, which had been lately 
discovered in Westphalia, and which Leo X. had purchased 
at the price of five hundred gold ducats.¢ He should see this 


* This was not only the first tragedy written in modern times, but it was 
the first specimen of composition written in the versi sciolti, or Italian 
blank verse. Trissino was the inventor of this species of writing among 
the Italians. He published, also, among other things, Malia liberata da’ 
Goti, anepick poem in twenty seven books, of which Voltaire says, ‘ son 
plan est regulier mais la poesie y est faible.” 

Essay sur la Poes. Ep. chap. 5. 


t Before this time the five first books of the history, and the six last books 
of the annals only, had been printed, and these with many errours. The first 
five books of the annals had existed only in manuscript in the Abbey of 
Corvey, in Westphalia, till they were bought by Leo X._ He intrusted the 
correction and printing of this manuscript, together with those parts, which 
had already been printed, to Beroald, and as a reward for his service, 
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same Pope offering places of distinction, to learned men of all 
nations, who would come and reside in his dominions, and 
large rewards to such, as would bring him any newly discovered 
manuscripts. 

‘At Naples, he should find Talesio, endeavouring to rees- 
tablish the system of Parmenides, and who, according to Ba- 
con, was the first restorer of philosophy.* He should find, 
also, Jordan Bruno, whom nature seems to have intended for 
her interpreter, but to wh om, 1D giving him an uncommon ge- 
nius, she refused the talent of governing himself. 

“Thus far our traveller has been confined to a rapid tour 
through Italy, from one extremity to the other, meeting per- 
petually with prodigies, with wonderful monuments, and great 
men, and seized at every step with increasing adeiivetion: 
Similar objects would every where strike his attention, as he 
should pursue his travels in other directions. What a harvest 
of discoveries and what a source of reflections on the origin 
of those luminaries, which have enlightened Europe! But I 
content myself with having hinted at these inquiries ; in the 
mean time my subject demands some further dev elopments. 

‘During the filth and sixth centuries, Italy was subject to 
the Goths, Ostrogoths, and other nations, till that time un- 
known. In the fifteenth century, under more favourable au- 
spices, it was distinguished for men of genius and talents. 
They were called into the country, or at least received there 
by the families of Medici, Este, "Urbino, Gonzaga, by many 
sovereigns of less consider ration, and by the different repub- 
licks. Great men were to be met with every where ; some 


secured to him bya decree, the exclusive profits of all the copies, which 
should be printed any w here for ten years afterwards. 


* Parmenides was the first who advanced the opinion, that the earth is 
round, and placed in the centre of the universe. Pythagoras improved on 
this hint of Parmenides, and gave the earth a rotation on its axis, and 
seemed to have some accurate notions of the solar system. Calcagnini, a 


learned Italian, in the time of Leo X, is said to have discovered in his writ- 


ings, a knowledge of the true system of the world, before the discoveries 
and explanations of Copernicus were published. 
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born in the country, and others attracted from abroad, less by 
motives of interest, than of the flattering distinctions that were 
offered them. Some were engaged, in the neighbouring nations, 
in diffusing the light of knowledge, i in watching over the edu- 
cation of youth, and publick safety. 

“Universities and Colleges were established in various places ; 
also, printing presses, from which were sent forth books in almost 
every language; great numbers of libraries, which were enrich- 
ed, not only by printed books, but by valuable manuscripts, 
lately discovered and brought from those countries, where igno- 
rance still held her empire.—Academies were multiplied SO 
much, that at Ferrara were ten or twelve, at Bologna about 
fourteen, and at Sienna sixteen. They had for their object, 
the sciences, belles lettres, languages, history and the arts. In 
two of the academies, one of which was devoted to Plato, the 
other to Aristotle, were discussed the opinions of the ancient 
philosophers. One of the societies of Bologna and at Venice, 
was engaged in superintending the printing presses, inspecting 
the paper, types, proof sheets, and every thing else, which 
would contribute to give perfection to the new editions. 

“Jtaly was the country where letters had made, and were 
still making, prodigious progress. ‘This progress was the result 
of two causes ; ; the emulation of the different governments into 
which the country was divided, and the nature of the climate. 
In the principal cities of each state, and even those of less con- 
sideration, there was an excessive eagerness for learning and 
glory. In almost all of them where astronomical observatories, 
anatomical theatres, botanick gardens, extensive libraries, col- 
lections of medals and monuments of antiquity ; and the high- 
est marks of distinction, gratitude and respect, were shown to 
men of letters, in every department of literature and science. 

*“ As to the climate, it was not rare to find, in that country, 
imaginations active and fruitful, minds capable of just and pro- 
found views, of conceiving the grandest enterprises, and of 
deep and patient meditation, on the means of putting them in 
execution, and incapable of abandoning such enterprises, after 
they had been once conceived and adopted. It was to those 
advantages, and those peculiarities, that Italy was indebted fo: 
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that immense mass of learning and talents, which in a few years 
elevated her above every other country of Europe. 

“] would place Ariosto under the pontificate of Leo X, and 
among the contemporaries of this poet, | would speak of Pe- 
trarch and Tasso ; although the former lived about one hun- 
dred and fifty years before, and the latter was born eleven 
years after the death of Ariosto. I would speak of Ariosio in 
this connexion, because, it was not till the time of Leo X, 
that his Italian poetry began to be properly estimated, and to be 
frequegtly printed, with notes and illustrations ; and of ‘Tasso, 
because his poetry was formed, in a great measure, on the mo- 
del of Ariosto. ‘This would be the same thing, as giving the 
name of Nile, both to the sources and outlets of that river. 
Every species of poetry was then cultivated, and with such 
success as to become models to succeeding writers. Besides 
Ariosto, one might mention, in Italian poetry, Bersard ‘Tasso, 
the father of Torquato, Hercules Bentivoglio, Annibal Caro, 
Berni ; and in Latin poetry, Sannazarius, Politian, Vida, Be- 
roald; and among those who were not decidedly poets, but 
who occasionally wrote poetry, Leo X, Machiavel, Michael 
Angelo, Benvenuto Cellini, which last excelled, also, i In sculp- 
ture and engraving. 

“The progress of architecture, during this period, is sufti- 
ciently attested, on the one hand, by the works of Serlio, of 
Vignole, and Palladio, as well as by the multiplicity of commen- 
taries on the treatise of Vitruvius; and on the other hand, by 
the publick and private edifices, which were built at that time, 
and which still remain. 

‘In regard to painting, [ have already made mention of Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Corregio, and there remain to be added, 
Julio Romano, Titian, André del Sarte and many others, who 
were formed either from their lessons or their works. 

“ New writings daily made their appearance, on the systems 
of Plato, Aristotle, and the other ancient philosophers. A few 
unwearied criticks, such as Giraldus, Panvinius, Sigonius, labour- 
ed on the antiquities of Rome, and almost every town collected 
its annals. Whilst some writers were employed in extending 
the knowledge of the history of man, and others in exploring 
the neglected regions of antiquity, men of enterprise and intre- 
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pidity, were exposing themselves to the greatest dangers, in 
penetrating countries and discovering nations before unknown ; 
and even whose existence no one had ever suspected. The 
names of Christopher Columbus, of Genoa; of Americus 
Vespucius, of Florence; and Sebastian Cabot, of Venice ; 
adorn the last page of the catalogue, which is already sw elled 
to a large size, by the names of other illustrious Italians. The 
narratives of these intrepid voyagers were published in the col- 
lection of their compatriot Ramusio. 

“The capture of Constantinople, by the Turks, in, 1453, 
and the liberality of Leo X, caused a great number of Greeks 
to take up their residence in Italy. They brought with them 
all their elementary books, relative to the mathematicks. A 
desire was excited to study the Greek language. ‘These books 
were printed, translated, and explained, and a taste for geome- 
try became general. Many devoted their whole attention to 
these pursuits, as Commandin and Tartaglia ; others made them 
secondary to their more favourite studies, as Maurolico, of Mes- 
sina, who published works on mathematicks, mechanicks, astro- 
nomy, opticks, musick, the history of Sicily, grammar, the 
lives of the Saints, Roman marty rology , not neglecting Italian 
poetry. Such, also, was Augustin Neto, professor of “philoso- 
phy at Rome, under Leo X, who wrote on astronomy, medi- 
cine, politicks, ethicks. rhetorick, and almost every other sub- 
ject. 
‘“ Anatomy was improved by Fallopius of Modena, Aqua- 
pendente, his disciple, Bolognini of Padua, Vigo of Genoa, 
and others. 

“ Aldiovandi of Bologna, afier having been professor of botany 
and philosophy, forty-eight years in the University of that city, 
left behind him a work on natural history, occupying seventeen 
folio volumes. Among the immense number of w ritings, which 
appeared during this period, I forbear to mention those on theol- 
ogy and jurisprudence, because they are known to those, who 
are devoted to these sciences, and for those who are not, they 
have little interest. As it respects the writers in other depart- 
ments, I have selected, at hazard, a few only of the most 
remarkable. Those, whom I[ have mentioned, will suffice to 
show the different kinds of literature, which were then cultivat- 
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ed, and the various means, which were employed in multiplying 
and extending the sources of knowledge. 

“The progress of the arts produced a taste for publick spec- 
tacles and magnificence. The study of history, and of Grecian 
and Roman antiquities, inspired the ideas of decorum, unity, and 
perfection, which had not until that ttme been revived. When 
Julian de Medici, brother of Leo X, was proclaimed a citizen 
of Rome, this proclamation was attended with publick festivities. 
A large theatre was erected in Rome, for the express purpose, 
on which was represented, during two days, one of the Come- 
dies of Plautus. ‘The musick and extraordinary preparations 
in particular, excited general admiration. The Pope, who 
thought it his duty, on this occasion, to convert into an act of 
beneficence, that which was, in reality, an act of justice, dimin- 
ished some of the taxes; and the people, who took this act of 
justice for an act of beneficence, raised him a statue. 

“An observer, who should see nature disclosing so many 
secrets, philosophy so many truths, and industry so many results ; 
and, at the same time, a new world added to the old, would be 
almost led to suppose, that a new human race had sprung into 
being ; but the surprise, excited by these marvellous realities, 
would be suddenly weakened, when he discovered merit strug- 
gling successiully against the dignity of titles, wise and learned 
men, clothed in the Roman purple, directing the councils of 
kings, and admitted to the most important and honourable 
places of government. 

“'To give a more attractive interest to these travels, I would, 
in addition to that emulation for glory, which every where dis- 
played itself, enlarge on the new ideas, which this wonderful 
revolution elicited, on all the movements, which agitated the 
nations of Europe at that time, the recollections of ancient Rome, 
which would perpetually recur to the mind, and, in a word, on 
all the future events, which would be indicated by the present ; 
for the age of Leo X, was the dawn of those periods, which fol- 
lowed, and many great men, who shone in the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries, in different nations, are indebted for the 
greatest part of their glory, to the writers, whom Italy produced 
during the two centuries immediately preceding. ‘The subject 
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presented a field so rich, so varied and instructive, that | had 
a momentary ambition to pursue it; but 1 soon perceived it 
would require an entire change of my course of studies. It 
occurred to me, that a narrative of travels, undertaken a little 
before the time of Philip, the father of Alexander, would enable 
me to combine, within a small compass, those portions of Gre- 
cian history, which are the most interesting, and, at the same 
time, give me an opportunity of enlarging on the sciences, arts, 
religion, manners, customs, which do not regularly come under 
the jurisdiction of history. I seized this idea, and atter reflect- 
ing a long time on the subject, commenced the execution on 
my return from Italy in 1757.” 

This sketch, as admirable for its conciseness as the variety 
and interest of the incidents it combines, comes down to the 
close of the sixteenth century, after which Italian literature be- 
gan, in some measure, to decline; but not so much as has gene- 
rally been imagined. ‘The English and French at last, after 
their language became matured, caught the spirit of renovation, 
and advanced with such comparative rapidity, that they not 
only really left the Italians behind, but fancied they were fall- 
ing back in proportion as themselves advanced before them. 
The truth Is, an unbroken succession of great and learned men 
continued in Italy till very lately. Their pursuits have been in 
a different direction, in which the scope of talent has been some- 
what more-confined than formerly. ‘The fountains of poetry, 
history, and the belles lettres were nearly exhausted, and it was 
natural, that others more abundant should be sought after. 
Men, independent and emulous of literary distinction, will not 
often tamely follow in the steps of others, unless they are ani- 
mated by some flattering visions of hope, that they shall be able 
to surmount as formidable difficulties, and ascend as threaten- 
ing heights, as others have already done. They prefer a track 
less frequented, although it promise less to the adventurer. 
Great minds, if they be ambitious w ithal, as every literary man, 
who aims at eminence, must be, will usually pursue the course, 
which appears most open and direct to distinction, honours, 
and the reward of merit and good purposes. Who would write 
a poem of the second or third order, when he could be the 
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first mathematician, or astronomer, in his country? or who 
would spend his time in writing a history of inferiour merit, 
when he could make himself the first physician in the state’ 

The Italians, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, devoted themselves to the physical sciences, particularly to 
anatomy and the collateral branches of medicine, in preference 
to those branches of literature, which had been explored 
thoroughly by their predecessors.—Gallileo, ‘Torricelli, Bosco- 
vich, Spallanzani, Galvani, Volta, are great names in the phi- 
losophical world, and reflect a lustre on their age and country. 
Boscovich was not only an original theorist and philosopher, but 
he was also a poet of eminence; Spallanzani unfolded a great 
many of the mysteries of nature; and Galvani detected, in a 
new form, one of her most powerful and universal agents. 

In the mean time literature was by no means neglected. 
Metastasio is ranked among the first of poets, and Alfieri, Maf- 
fei, and some others, are allowed ligh claims. Strada’s history 
is remarked for its elegance, correctness, and pure style. 
Muratori and Tiraboschi have written histories, which, in the 
judgment of a late learned and judicious author, are among the 
very first of their kind. Muratori was a historian, general 
scholar, and a poet. His works were published in forty-six 
volumes folio. ‘Tiraboschi’s history of Italian literature from 
the days of Augustus to the close of the eighteenth century, in 
thirteen volumes quarto, is considered a wonderful production. 
It embraces the whole compass of Italian literature, both ancient 
and modern. ‘The immortal work of Tiraboschi,” says Mr 
Roscoe, ‘is the noblest specimen of that species of composi- 
tion, which apy age or countfy has produced.” 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


THE reader, who has been accustomed to laugh at the 
verses of Sternhold and Hopkyns, will be amused, perhaps, in 
perusing the following account of them, extracted from Wood. 

‘Thomas Sternhold was, in all likelihood, born in Hampshire, 
but whether educated in Wykeham’s school, near Winchester, 
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is as yet doubtful. Sure it is, that he, having spent some time in 
this University, [Oxford } left it without the honour of a degree, 
and retiring to the court of king Henry VIII, was made groom 
of the robes to him, and when that king died, he left him in his 
will 100 marks. Afterwards he continued in that office under 
king Edward VI, at which time he was in some esteem in the 
royal court for his grave vein in poetry and other trivial learning. 
But being a most zealous reformer, and a very strict liver, be 
became so scandalized at the amorous and obscene songs used 
in the court, that he, forsooth, turned into English metre, filty- 
one of David’s psalms, and caused musical notes to be set to 
them, thinking, thereby, that the courtiers would sing them in- 
stead of their sonnets; but [they] did not, only some few ex- 
cepted. However, the poetry and musick being admirable, 
and the best that was made and composed in those times, they” 
were thought fit afterwards to be sung in all parochial churches, 
as they do continue :* What other poetry or what prose 
this our poet, Sternhold, hath composed, and left behind, | 
know not, nor any thing else of him, only that he died in Lon- 
don or Westminster, in 1549. 

“ Contemporary with Sternhold was Joh. Hopkyans, who is 
styled to be Britanicarum poetarum sui temporis non infimus, 
as, indeed, by the generality living in the reign of Edward VI, 
he was so, if not more, esteemed. He turned into metre fifty- 
eight of David’s psalms, which are, to this day sung in churches. 
—Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. p. 62. 





B.' Vou9 ho 
FOR THE wok “AD iERICAN JOURNAL. 


Ancient Persian Bricks. 


Captain Henry Austen, impelled by a spirit of very en- 
lightened and intrepid enterprise, has undertaken two expedi- 
tions to Persia, which he has commanded himself, for the 
purpose of exploring some new sources of commerce. From 
the latter of these he has lately returned, and brought with 


* The Athen. Oxon. was printed in 169] 
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him some bricks, cement and reeds, which he took from 
ancient ruins on the banks of the Euphrates, up which river 
he penetrated a long distance in his boat. As these bricks 
have excited considerable curiosity, and their inscriptions have 
long puzzled the learned, a collection of opinions respecting 
them cannot be uninteresting. In the first place the remarks 
of Mr. Austen, extracted from a letter, published in the Bos- 
ton Intelligencer, will introduce the subject. 


‘Since we parted, I have visited, besides a great number of 
places further east, the Isle of France, Bombay, Damaun, Su- 
rat, (Crotchy, Sind, Mandivee,) Muscat, in Arabia, Busheer 

Persia, Bassora on the Euphrates, Bagdad on the Tigris, 
and several small towns on the same river. I bave kept a journal, 
but it would be as difficult for any one except myself to decipher 
it, as totranslate the inscriptions upon the bric ks from Babylon. 
Before long | hope it may be in my power to bring it to you in 
person, and to explain what you may find unintelligib le or im- 
perte ct.—In the mean time, | send you a very slight and hasty 
notice of some of the incidents of one of my excursions. 

“T left the ship and the ace ompany ing vessel under three hearty 
cheers from both, in a large river boat of the natives. It had 
a spacious cabin, which was covered with a carpet. I took 
twenty trackers, as they are called, by whom we were dragged, 
night and day, at the rate of four miles an hour, against the 
stream and the wind. I took also a mounted howitzer, and 
four of my own seamen to work it: twelve Sepoys ; a native 
for a cook ; and a Persee for a servant, with every thing ne- 
cessary to make us comfortable. 

‘The great valley of the Euphrates 3 Is an extensive plain of 
alluvial earth. Thisriver ] ascended far above e its junction with 
the ‘Tigris, and there endeavoured to pass, by a natural crooked 
canal, through the neck of land or hardened mud, which sepa- 
rate the two rivers. After forcing the boat over several shoals, and 
extricating ourselves by the guidance of the sheep-feeders from 
a labyrinth of creeks, we were about equidistant from the two 
rivers, unable to get our boat one way or the other, in conse- 
quence of the water having fallen. ‘This channel is dry in the 
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summer. We were detained two days, and then procured three 
canoes, In which | embarked with my guide and suite. Our 
large boat, thus lightened, returned to Bassora. 

‘You may perhaps wish me to be more particular. ‘The 
bank of the river, during the journey of the first day, showed 
some detached pieces of jand in strips, which were defended 
by dykes, watered at pleasure, and rendered very fruitful. On 
the second day, a level waste was presented to our view, which 
was washed by the floods of the river in the spring, and baked to 
the firmness of brick inthe summer. [In the course of the third, 
we passed the head quarters of the most powerful sbeik of the 
desert, near to whose palace of reeds were extensive dykes of 
mud and date leaves, for ten or twelve miles along the river, an 
evidence of the stimulating effect of scarcity upon the dormant 
industry of the Arabs. Here were fields of rice and barley, 
peaches, almonds, and pistachios in blossom ; rude water works 
to irrigate the land in the low state of the river ; and sufficient 
demonstration that this wide spread desert is capable of being 
converted into a fruitful garden, as in times long past it has 
been, by the regular efforts of an industrious population, After 
this day, we saw no more the appearance of cultivation, securi- 
ty or comfort, excepting here and there some small patches 
enclosed by mud walls, the poor results of the labours of single 
families, to reclaim, from barrenness, a portion of the soil for 
their own subsistence. ‘The general face of the country is flat, 
with scarcely any vegetation upon it, and but a few sc: ttered 
wanderers feeding their sheep upon the scanty product of 
blighted grass, which grows upon the elevated land that bounds 
the river and itscreeks. The habitations of these vagrants are 
made of mats, or the black cloth which is formed of goats hair. 
Their condition is extremely wretched, and they are more filthy 
than any peopie [ ever saw. 

“ After spending four days m our canoes, we reached Coot 
on the Tigris, a place which has the appearance of a ruined 
brick kiln, half washed down by the rain. Here we discovered 
high land far distant in the east, the first we had seen since we 
entered the river. We were able now to procure some misera- 
ble horses; and travelling four days through the desert, we 
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clay, ‘ened. “into innumet shite fissures, ators now rer ie. a 
spot of withered grass, where a few stragglers had their black 
tents, and fed their sheep and goats. We _— with them, and 
found such swarms of other guests as rather dissipated the 
charm which poetry gives to pastoral life, and lett us but little 
inclined to envy the pleasures of a Chaldean shepherd. Our 
progress for forty miles was through the ruins of cities of ancient 
date. ‘The ranges of decayed walls were frequent, and we often 
saw solid masses in the bank of the river. The soil was filled 
with well burnt bricks, tiles, and glass. Such testimony of de- 
parted popul: ition, activity, we alth, prosperity, and all the sym- 
pathies of domestick and_ social life, contrasted with the total 
desolation of the present hour, gave rise to melancholy reflec- 
tions upon the revolutions of cities and states. Here industry 
once applied its hand, not only to the attainment of subsistence, 
but to the perfection of the arts ; houses and palaces rose with 
their comforts and their splendour ; enterprise was bold and 
successful : competition stimulated invention, and multiplied vir- 
tues and ble ‘ssings ; hope was prodigal in promises and pleasv res: 
and the glory of the country seemed to be only a vision of in- 
creasing brightness. But how are the mi ighty fallen ! The 
promise and the fulfilment are too mortifying to our pride to 
permit me to dwell upon the subject, and to prolong the train 
of thoughts and feelings, upon which the mind so naturally en- 
ters. <A single consolation, however, issuflicient to revive out 
conviction of the value of society and our efforts, that where one 
nation sinks, many others rise and flourish. If the Euphrates 
and the Nile mourn, as they flow, over departed greatness, the 
Thames, the Seine, the Hudson and the Delaw are, may con- 
template a long perspective of art, science, glory, and enjoy- 
ment. 

‘From this course of reflection, I find the transition difficult 
to the details which still remain for my letter. I cannot, how- 
ever, omit them. The bricks from Baby lon, of which I spoke to 
you in my last, are covered on one side with mortar, and on the 
other the inscription is clear, and the form of the characters 
definite. A specimen will be presented to the Boston Athe- 
neum, one to the New-York Philosophical Society, one to Yale 
College, and the others will be sent to Washington. A _ portion 
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of the reeds, used in the construction of ancient walls, will ac- 
company the bricks. A friend has procured for me a good 
Chinese dictionary from the imperial press of Napoleon. After 
much search, we find several characters nearly, and some 
exactly corresponding to those on the bricks. ‘The remains 
of ancient fortifications in the western country bear some resem- 
blance to the ruins through which I passed, except the soil 
which is collected over the former. Perhaps by digging deep 
into them, some discoveries might be made, which would illus- 
trate the origin of what is considered as the aboriginal population 
of America, at least if the supposition has any probability that 
our Indians came from Asia. 

‘Perfect views of the ruins of the palace of Noushinaar, and 
of Nimrod’s ‘Tower, are formed by two of my friends from 
sketches, and from measurements, which I took on the spot. 
1 shall hew them to you hereafter, and you will have almost as 
good an idea of their external appearance as if you had been 
there.” 
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In the Monthly Magazine for August 1801, there are some 
remarks by Dr. Hager, on some Babylonian bricks brought to 
England, about that time, and an engraving is given, which dif- 
fers a little from the inscriptions on those brought here. ‘The 
following is the communication of Dr. Hager, and the next 
article is from the same Journal, for February 1802. 


‘About a day’s journey from Shiras, in Persia, appear the 
ruins of a magnificent edifice, which still attracts the admiration 
of every traveller. These ruins are called by the Persians Che- 
hil-Minar ; or, The Forty Columns, although there are always 
more or less to be seen thanthat number. The following trav- 
ellers, Ives, Irwin, Figueroa, Pietro della Valle, Thevenot, 
Chardin, Gemelli, Le Bruyn, Kempfer, Otter, Niebuhr, and 
Franklin, have actually visited them; and among writers, the 
following —Hyde, Caylus, Murr, Langles, Herder, Witte, Wahl, 
Hageman, besides a number of others, have spoken of them ; 
and several have attempted to explain the copious sculptures, 
which are still visible on them. But it is chiefly the foreign 
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Ui 
and unusual characters and mscriptions joined to them, which oY 


have long occupied the skill and exercised the penetration 
of many learned Orientalists, who have wearied themselves in 
fruitless attempts to discover the alphabet out of which they 
are composed. 

“These remarkable inscriptions appear to be regular varia- 
tions and compositions of a right line, as Sir W. Jones well 
observes; and of an angular figure. They have, likewise, a 
striking resemblance to nails, for which reason the French wri- 
ters commonly called them caractéres acloux, or the nail-head- 
ed characters. ‘They are also denominated Persepolitan, 
upon the supposition that these columns once formed a part of 
the royal palace of the sovereigns of Persia, called, by the Greek 
writers, Persepolis. Among others, this opinion is advanced 
by the learned M. Heessen, professor at Gottingen, | in a work 
lately published on that subject; an opinion, however, which 
Mr. ‘T'ychsen attempts to refute, who supposes the palace, the 
ruins of which still remain, to have been built much later, by 
the princes who succeeded Alexander, and governed that 
country under the name of the Arsacides and Arsacide. Whe- 
ther this be the case or not, or whether these ruins date from the 
time of the first and most ancient dynasty of Persia, the Pish- 
dadiains, or whether, as others pretend, they were built by the 
famous Gemshid, who is said to have built the celebrated city of 
Issahar, is not the object of our present inquiry. It is most 
certain that the place of the inscriptions is to this day called 
Issahar, and also ‘Vahti-Gemshid, or the throne of Gemshid ; 
and it is equally certain that the above-said inscriptions have 
been hitherto reckoned peculiar to these ruins ; at least it is the 
general opinion of the literati, that they are only to be found 
on the marbles or gems dug up there, and not in any other 
part or province of Persia. More recently, however, the curi- 
ous discovery has been made, that the same sort of characters 
are to be found, not only inthe province of Fars, in Persia, but 
that they are copiously and usually met with near the Euphra- 
tes, in Chaldea, amongst what are supposed to be the ruins of 
its ancient capital, Babylon. ‘This fact was, indeed, announc- 
ed several years ago by M. Beauchamp, C orrespondent of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, who, on his return 
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from Bagdad, where he had resided several years, brought to 
the learned Abbé Barthelemy, specimens of unknown charac- 
ters, which he discovered on the bricks, still remaining in great 
numbers near Helleh, on the Euphrates, on the identical spot 
where, according to D’Anville, Major Rennel, and other geo- 
graphers, the ancient Babylon was situated. Besides these 
bricks with inseriptions, M. Beauchamp likewise found several 
solid cylinders, three inches in diameter, composed of a white 
substance, and covered with very small writing, resembling the 
inscriptions of Persepolis, as described by Chardin; also a 
number of blue stones with inscriptions engraved on them. 
M. Beauchamp’s correspondence was translated from the French 
of the Journal des Scavans, published in the year 1782, into 
English, and inserted in the European Magazine for 1792. 

“ M. Michaux also, a French botanist, (the same who has 
now again accompanied Captain Baudin in his voyage of dis- 
coveries) during the time of his being at Bagdad, procured, 
and lately brought to Paris, a fine inscription, which was found 
in that neighbourhood, and which contained characters resem- 
bling the Persepolitan ones. Of this inscription, M. Mullin, 
the present keeper of the Cabinet of Antiquities, has procured 
a plaster cast to be made, which is one foot and a half long, and 
one foot broad, for the purpose of sending copies for the inspec- 
tion of the foreign literati; aud one of these is expected to arrive 
soon in London. 

‘“ Our curiosity, however, is now still further and_ sufficiently 
excited by the tw lve original bricks, which have lately arriv ed 
in London, sent from Bagdad to the East India Company, and 
which contain inscriptions perfectly according with the Perse- 
politan ones, thus confirming M. Beauchamp’s discovery. 
They are of two different kinds ; one of those which were mere- 
ly dried in the sun, the other of those which, like ours, were 
baked in afurnace. ‘This circumstance w onderfully cor responds 
with the account given by Herodotus in his first book, in which 
he relates, that Baby ‘lon being ina situation deprived of stones, 
timber, and other materials for building, nature had abundantly 
provided for this defect by an inexhaustible store of clay, of the 
best quality, fit for preparing excellent bricks, which, either 
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dried in the sun or burnt on the fire, acquired a strength suffi- 
cient to resist the injury even of many centuries. These bricks 
are in thickness three inches; their length and breadth is be- 
tween twelve and thirteen inches, and it was with such bricks, 
that not only Babylon, but, if we may believe Josephus, the 
famous ‘Tower of Babel was constructed. ‘This last historian 
further pretends, that after the deluge, two columns were erect- 
ed by the children of Noah; the one, like our Babylonian 
bricks, and the other of stone, in order to be able to resist 
both elements, the water and the fire, in case of a second ca- tty 
tastrophe. ee tt 

‘* A principal question occurs here for solution, viz. whether i 
the above inscriptions are to be read horizontally, and beginning 
from the lett hand, like the characters of the Sanscrit, and oth- 
er languages of adie and Europe; or whether they are to be 
read from the rigit hand to the left, like the Hebrew, the Ara- 
bick, and other Oriental dialects; whether they must be read 
perpendicularly, either from the top to the bottom, like the 
Chinese, the Mongul, and the Japanese characters; or from the 
bottom to the top, as is related of the ancient Mexicans, by 
the Jesuit Acosta, and of some nations in Asia at the present 
day. Niebuhr and Tychsen lean to the former opinion, viz. 
that they are to be read horizont: ly, and from the left to the 
night ; whilst Raspe thinks they ought to be read perpendicu- 
larly, and Wahl pretends, that they run, at least sometimes, from 
the right to the left. 

Another question, likewise, suggests itself, whether these 
nail-headed characters are of the alphabetick kind, like ours 
in Europe; whether they are of the syllabick kind, like the 
Habessinian, the Devanagari, and other Oriental alphabets ; or 
lastly, whether they are hie -roglyphical, like those on the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids, or, at least, expressing complete ideas by arbi- 
trary signs, like the chaanatare usual amongst the C hinese, and 
amongst a number of nations, different in language, i in the one 

east regions of Asia. Hyde, a hundred years ago, took them 
to be mere scrawlings or useless ornaments, totally destitute 
of any sensible signification; and, indeed, M. Witte, Profes- 
sor at Rostock, in a pamphlet lately published, endeavours 
to prove the same; while others, again, will have it, that 
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they contain great mysteries, and are even denotative of the 
secret doctrines of the Magi. Niebuhr, who has_ brought to 
Europe the most accurate drawings of these characters hither- 
to procurable, contends for their being alphabetical, and, to 
Rie iy confirm his opinion, adduces no less chan three different alpha- 

Hae bets for the same kind of writing. One of these M. Tychsen, 
at Rostock, has made use of, with a view to decipher a part of 
these inscriptions. ‘To this notion, however, he seems to have 
gained no proselytes, and the explanation which he has given 
in his essay, lately published in Germany, appears so forced 
and unnatural, that it has already, in a manner, lost all credit 


with the German literati. 
“Tt may be further observed here, that Colonel, now Gen- 


eral Vallancy, i in his Irish Grammar, published i in 1773, affirm- 
ed, that the Persepolitan characters bear a strong resemblance 
to that species of writing, which the Irish call "Ogam. But 
the characters are so complex, according to Sir W. Jones, in 
his dissertation on the Persians, and the variations so numerous, 
as to preclude an opinion that they could be symbols of articu- 
late sounds. For even the Nagari system, he observes, which 
has more distinct letters than any one known alphabet, consists 
only of forty-nine single characters, two of which are mere 
substitutions, and four of little use in Sanserit or in any other 
language; while the more complicated Persepolitan figures, as 
exhibited by Niebuhr, must be as numerous, at least, as the 
Chinese keys, which are the signs of ideas only, and none of 
which resemble the old Persian letters at Istahar. ‘Thus far 
Sir W. Jones. | 

“* Amongst these and other opinions, | hope soon to lay be- 
fore the publick, my own, in a larger work, and, by that means 
if possible, throw some further light on a subject which has not 


been hitherto sufficiently elucidated.” 
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‘‘In the dissertation with which Dr. Hager has lately fa- 
voured us on the Babylonian bricks in the possession of the 
East India Company, the learned writer has justly remarked, 
that many travellers, whose names he has given, had for- 
merly noticed these curiosities, but the first person who had 
observed the inscription upon them, and which constitute their 
chief value, was Father Emanuel, in a manuscript account 
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transmitted by him to the celebrated D’Anville, and pub- 
lished in the xxviii. volume of the Memoires de |’Acad. des 
[Inscriptions ; he had, therefore, never probably seen the very 
entertaining Life of Peiresc, written by Gassendi, from which 
I shall beg leave to extract the following curious passage :-— 
‘He exceedingly desired, that some interpreter might be found 
out who could explain the figures and characters which were 
evidently to be seen upon a fragment of brick-work which 
was, not long before, dug up at Babylon, and sent to him ; for 
he conjectured it was some of that brick-work, upon which 
Pliny tells us (from Epigenes) that the Babylonians wrote the 
observations which they made of the stars for seven hundred and 
twenty years.’ Book iv. p. 26. of Dr. Rand’s translation, 
1657, Svo. 

‘“ Before I had read Dr. Hager’s dissertation, or met with 
the above passage, | had found the quotation of Pliny, of which 
{think Dr. Hager has not made all the use he might have 
done ; for it really seems to apply most appositely to the bricks 
in question, provided it could be ascertained in what manner 
those bricks were placed in the buildings now remaining at 
Hilla, the supposed site of ancient Babylon. I am aware that 
it has been asserted, that those inscribed bricks are found with 
the letters turned inwards, in which case, | should be inclined 
to adopt the opinion of those who think the characters talismani- 
eal, or even the names of the makers ; but it is to be lamented, 
that we have not the particulars of these ruins correctly and 
minutely stated, with elevations and drawings of any fragments 
of walls or buildings that remain, except in one solitary view 
given us by Mr. Ives, in his voyage to India. It would also be 
necessary to know how many varieties of inscriptions occur on 
these bricks; whether all are inscribed, or in what proportion ; 
and it is hoped, that the person who may be at any future time 
delegated by the India Company for the purpose of making fur- 
ther inquiries, will have the goodness to attend to these imperfect 
hints, or consult those who are qualified to extend or improve 
them ; till then, all comment or further investigation should, I 
think, be suspended. 4 


The following extracts from Sir John Malcolm’s recent his- 
tory of Persia, will throw some light, or perhaps darkness on the 
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PO ie subject, by shewing how nearly hopeless is the chance of hav- 
| ing these ancient characters deciphered. 

“If the arrow-headed character be ever deciphered, we may 
hope to discover many of the particulars of the history of Baby- 
lon, as well as of Persepolis; for great numbers of bricks, of 
various shapes, are found at Babylon, covered with inscriptions 
in this character. ‘That learned orientalist, Docter Wilkins, has 
discovered, that the inscriptions which have been brought to 
Europe, are ef two different characters; and his observations 
lead to the conclusion, that this language was written from the 
left to the right.” I. 259. 

‘‘] have never been able to hear of the existence of any work 
in the ancient Pehlivi Language that could be deemed histori- 
cal. Sir John Chardin informs us, that Abbas the Great, made 
every possible research after manuscripts in that language, and 
that he actually put one of the Priests of the Guebers to death, 
in consequence of his disappointment. ‘The collection made 
by this monarch amounted to twenty-six volumes; and Chardin 
informs us, that they were lodged in the royal library at Isfahan. 
That respectable traveller gives us a plate, said to be taken 
from these volumes; it only exhibits a specimen of the Kufick 
and arrow-headed characters. He also states, that a Gueber 
read to him, for three months, out of a book relating to their re- 
ligion and usages, said to have been written in the time of Yez- 
dijird. I can have no doubt that this was one of their books of 
Ravayat, or ordinances ; of which the Gueber priests at Yezd 
and at Bombay, have several.” I. 273. 

‘‘We are informed, by what are deemed the best Persian 
authorities, that when the Arabs invaded that country, (Persia,) 
they found three languages: the F'arsee, Deri, and the Pehlivi ; 
from one or other of which, all the various dialects now spoken 
in Persia are derived. ‘There were, according to some authors, 
seven languages in Persia; but the Herowee, the Sctkzee, the 
Zawulee, and Suodee (now obsolete, ) appear to have been 
mere vulgar dialects; they were never written.” ‘ The third 
language, above-mentioned, is the Pehlivi,a word to which many 
meanings have been assigned ; but the most probable conjec- 
ture is, that it was derived from Pehleh, the ancient name of the 
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countries of Isfahan, Rhe and Deenawar.—The Zund is the 
holy language in which the Zend-a-vesta’of Zoroaster is writ- 
ten; and his followers affirm, that it can only be known to God, 
angels, prophets, and enlightened priests. ‘The sacred volume 


is in this language, but has a Pehlivi translation annexed.” I. 
202, 203. 


There is, in Pliny, a curious passage relating to these bricks, 
which may be found in the fifty-sixth chapter of the seventh 
book. ‘ Epigenes apud Babylonios pcexx annorum observa- 
tiones siderum, coctilibus laterculis inscriptas docet ; gravis 
autor in primis—qui minimum Berosus et Critodemns ccccl- 
XXX annorum ex quo apparet eternus literarum-usus.” ‘This 
Epigenes, according to Fabricius, was a Byzantine astronomer, 
who studied among the Chaldeans, and left some remarks upon 
comets. He is spoken of by Seneca. Montucla says it was 
conjectured, that he lived not long before the age of Alexan- 
der. He reduces the Chaldean observations within probable 
limits, extending (as Montucla remarks) a few centuries, only, 
before the era of Nabonassar, which commenced seven hund- 
red and forty-seven years before the Christian era. ‘This sober 
and credible narrative confirms the character given of him by 
Pliny. It cannot, however, be inferred, that the Babylonisl: 
bricks, recently found, contain the celestial observations men- 
tioned by Pliny—the latter were probably on the walls of their 
temples, the former are buried in cement, so that the inscrip- 
tion is not seen. 

The following is the translation of an extract from a memoir 
on the ‘* Ancient position of Babylon,” by the celebrated M. 
D’Anville ; as found in the Memoirs of the French Academy 
for Inscriptions. Vol. 28, p. 256. 


“Father Emanuel de St. Albert, a barefooted Carmelite, 
who was the Pope’s Vicar at Bagdad, (in his relation of his 
voyage to the Levant, the possession of which I owe to the late 
Duke of Orleans,) speaks, as an eye-witness, not only of the 
mass of ruins seen by Pietro della Valle; but also of some other 
great remains found opposite to these, and having an equal ele- 
vation ; the Euphrates passing between these two sets of ruins of 
ancient buildings. In this place are to be seen, great portions 
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of wall still standing, and other portions overthrown, the struc- 
ture of which is so solid, that it is scarcely possible to detach 
from them the flat bricks of the length of a foot and a half, 
which are fastened in bitumen, known to have been used as a 
cement in the buildings of Babylon.” 


Such is M. D’Anville’s quotations from Father Emanuel, to 
which various writers have made reference, though it yields i in 
importance to the observations made by other trav vellers on the 
same subject. 

The next authority to be produced, is the learned Geographer, 
Major Rennel. The following extracts are from his geographi- 
cal system of Herodotus. 


“It may be concluded, that the uppermost stories [that is, of 
what is called the tower of Belus] consisted more of masonry 
than of earth, but the tower, chiefly of earth, which was retain- 
ed in its place by a vast wall of sun-dried bricks ; the outer part 
or facing of which, was composed of such as had undergone the 
operation of fire. Strabo says, that the sides of the tower were 
of burnt bricks.” 363. 

‘* Della Valle found that two sorts of bricks had been made 
use of ; the one having been simply dried in the sun, the other 
Of the latter sort (which seem to have 
been employed only in such parts of the fabrick, as were either 
the most exposed to the weather, or which required a greater 
solidity than the rest) these were by far the smallest proportion, 
and with these, a cement either of lime or of bitumen had been 
used ; but the parts whichshe dug into, were, generally speak- 
ing, bound of sun-dried bricks. It is obvious, however, that 
his researches in this way must have been very much limited, 
both as to the number of places and the depth to which he pen- 
etrated. These bricks (if they deserve the name) were laid 
in clay mortar only ; and with this, or with the bricks, themselves, 
broken reeds or straw had been mixed. He is, however, 
silent concerning any layers of reeds ; although such have 
been observed by M. Beauchamp in this place, and by several 
others in the ruin of Aggarkuf, near Bagdad.” 364. 

Niebuhr, as reported by Major Rennel, states, that “ in the 
tract of Babel, on both sides of the Euphrates, are seen many 


we 


store 
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eminences that are dug into for bricks, as well as heaps of bricks, 
themselves. These bricks (he says) are a foot square, and re- 
markably well baked ; and having originally been laid in matter 
that had no degree of tenacity, they were easily separated, and 
that without breaking them.” See Niebuhr, vol. 2, p. 235. 

M. Beauchamp, also, according to Major Rennel, observes 
of a particular elevation with a flat top, seen among the ruins of 
Babylon, that ‘* to come at the bricks, it is necessary to dig into 
the earth. They are baked with fire, and cemented with zepht 
or bitumen ; and between each layer are found oszers. Above 
this mount, on the side of the river, are those wmmense ruins, 
which have served, and still serve, forthe building of Helleh, an 
Arabian city, containing ten or twelve thousand souls. Here are 
found those large and thick bricks, imprinted with unknown cha- 
racters ; specimens of whichI have presented to the Abbé Bar- 
thelemy. ‘This place and the mount of Babel, are commonly 
called, by the Arabs, Makloube, that is, teredd topsy-turvy. | 
was informed by the master-mason, employed to dig for bricks, 
that the places from which he procured them, were large thick 
walls and sometimes chambers. He has frequently found 
earthern vessels; engraved marbles; and about eight years 
azo, a statue, as large as life, which he threw among the 
rubbish. On one wall of a chamber, he found the figures of a 
cow, and of the sun and moon, formed of varnished bricks.* 
Sometimes idols of clay are found, representing human figures. 
1 found one brick on which was a lion; and on others a half- 
moon, in relief. The bricks are cemented with bitumen, except 
in one place, which is well preserved, where they are united by 
a very thin stratum of lime and sand. 

“The bricks are every where of the same dimensions; 
one foot three lines square, by three inches thick. Oc- 


* “ Diodorus (2. 1.) says, that there were drawn in colours, on the bricks 
used in building the wall of the great palace, various animals ; also, a rep- 
resentation of a general hunting of wild beasts, &c. &c.—The bricks were 
painted before they were burnt.’ *__Major Rennel’s note. 


t “ Most of the bricks found at Makloube, have writengs on them ; but 
it does not appear that it was meant to be read, for it is as common on bricks 
buried 2m the walls, asin those on the outside. Lobserved. that each quarter 
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easionally layers of osiers in bitumen* are found, as at 


Babel. 7 

‘‘The master-mason led me along a valley, which he dug 
out a long while ago, to get at the bricks of a wall that, from 
the marks he shewed me, I guess to have been sixty feet 
thick. It ran perpendicularly to the bed of the river, and was 
probably the wall of the city. I found in it a subterranean canal, 
which, instead of being arched over, is covered with pieces of 
sand-stone, six or seven feet long, by three wide. ‘These ruins 
extend several leagues to the north of Helleh, and incontestably 
mark the situation of ancient Babylon. 

‘On the same side of the city, [the eastern side,] as I was 
told by the master-mason, there were walls of varnished bricks, 
which he supposed to have been a temple.”—p. 369. ‘Thus far 
from M. Beauchamp, as quoted by Major Rennel. 

Major Rennel, himself, has these remarks: ‘ With respect 
to the nature of the dricks in this fabrick, M. Della Valie, and 
M. Beauchamp, do not agree; M. Della Valle, saying that they 
were of two sorts, sun-dried, and furnace-baked ; but M. Beau- 


has a peculiar impression: I mean, that we find but one series of letters, 
and arranged in the same manner in one place. 

‘¢ Besides the bricks with inscriptions, there are solid cylinders, three 
inches in diameter, ofa white substance, covered with very small writing, 
resembling the inscriptions of Persepolis, mentioned by Chardin. Black 
stones, which have also inscriptions, on them, are also met with. These, 
I was told, were found at Broufrd, which is separated from Makloube by 
the river.” From the text of M. Beauchamp. 

[N. B. Makloube is supposed, by D'Anville, to be on the east side of the 
Euphrates ; which is the part of the ancient site of Babylon, most examined 
by modern travellers.] Note of the Editor. 


* “Fe oun of bitumen that must have been employed in building 
Babylon, is scarcely credible. Most probably it was procured from Hit, on 
the Euphrates, where we still find it. The master-mason told me, that he 
found some in a spot which he was digging about twenty years ago ; which 
is by no means strange, as it is common enough on the banks of the Rasteutes. 
I have, myself, seen it on the road from Bagdad to Juba, an Arabian village, 
seated on that river.”—[ Thus far this note is taken from M. Beauchamp. 
What follows is from Major Rennel.]—‘* We may remark on this report of 
the masons, that Diodorus says, that great quantities of bitumen flow out of 
the ground at Babylon ; that these springs supplied it for the building of the 
city ; and that it was in such plenty, that it was even used for fwel. (2. 1.) 
Herodotus, however, brings it from Js or Hit.” 
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champ, describes but one sort; that is, the latter. He says, 
however, thatin order to get at these, it is necessary to dig 
into the earth, where they are found in layers ;—but may not 
this earth be the mass, which Della Valle describes, as being 
composed of sun-dried bricks? It is certain that the ruin 
named Aggarkuf, near Bagdad, which seems to possess the 
characteristick of a Babylonish building, (as having reeds be- 
tween the courses,) is composed chiefly of sun-dried bricks. 
Mr. Ives observed, that those which remained in the building 
were softer than those, which lay scattered about among the 
rubbish, at the foot of the ruin.” 371. 

“It appears equally unaccountable, that Della Valle, should 
have overlooked the layers of reeds, osiers, or whatsoever 
was placed between the courses of masonry in the tower ;* as 
that Beauchamp should not have observed the sun-dried bricks 
and clay-mortar, in the same place. Yet we cannot doubt but 
all three exist amongst the ruins in question. It is no new 
observation, that one man observes one thing, and another, an- 
other.”—372. ‘The bricks of which the fabrick seen by M. 
Niebuhr were built, were furnace-baked. Nothing is said con- 
cerning the nature of the cement, nor are any reeds mentioned, 
either by P. Emanuel or M. Niebuhr.” 376—377. 

“ As we do not hear of any remains of the superstructure of 
the walls of Babylon at this time, it may be concluded that the 
materials of them have been generally removed, to build other 
cities. But this was not done in very early times ; for although 
the city declined soon after the foundation of Saleucia, and was 
a deserted place in the time of Pliny ; yet it appears that the 
city walls, as well as the tower of Belus, remained, although 
not entire.-—We learn both from Niebubr and Beauchamp, that 
the foundations of buildings, and apparently of the walls of the 
city also, (but particularly from the former) contenue to be dug 
up, and to be transported to other places, for the purposes of 
building ; that large heaps of rubbish are discermible in many 
places ; and that the square bricks of large dimensions (such 
as are above described in the temple of Belus, and in the walls 


* He speaks only of broken reeds or straw, in the mud-cement between 
the sun-dried bricks.—Note by Major Rennel. 
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of the ruined palace) are scattered over the tract round Hel- 
leh. ‘These bricks, too, are to be traced among the _buiid- 
ings of Bagdad and other cities; as we find Roman bricks in 
and about those towns, that were formerly Roman stations, in 
Great Britain. The palace of Chosroes in Ctesephon, (now 
called Faulk Kesra,) appears to have been built of bricks brought 
from the ruins of Babylon ; asthe dimensions are so nearly the 
same, and the proportions so singular. ‘Those who have 
made it their business to examine into such matters, have always 
found that the materials of ancient cities have been employed 
in building new ones, in cases where new foundations have 
been established in the same neighbourhood ; and where such 
materials could conveniently be transported by inland naviga- 
tion, they are found at very great distances from their ancient 
place: (much farther, indeed, than Bagdad or Saleucia are 
from Babylon.) In effect, the remains of ancient cities, 
throughout the world are those only, which are either too firmly 
cemented to be worth the trouble of separating ; too far distant 
from a convenient situation to be worth the trouble of transporta- 
tion ; or which, from their nature, are not applicable to ordina- 
nary purposes.” 

“In the above point of view, the Babylonians, Romans, and 
Bengalees, may be said to have provided a stock of -naterials 
for building, for the use of posterity; from the durable nature 
of the bricks :* but the bricks used in the building of some 
modern cities, seem to have been rather for the use of the age 
in which they were made, than for posterity. 

“The ancient bricks that have preserved their durability are 
of various dimensions. Those made by the Romans had their 
want of thickness made up in length and breadth. The Bengal 
bricks had all their proportions very small. ‘The Babylonish 
bricks, are, as far as we know, the thickest and largest of all an- 
cient bricks ; however, they do not appear to have exceeded by 
more than one-fourth of an inch in thickness, that of the thickest 
of the modern bricks ; so nearly do the experiments of ancient 


* [Major Rennel gives here, as an example, the materials furnished 
by Goree, the ancient capital of Bengal, to Mauldah, Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
Monghir, and the new citadel of Fort William, at Calcutta. ] 

Epiror 
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and modern times agree. The dimensions of the furnace-baked 
bricks at Babylon, are reported pretty much alike by Beau- 
champ and Niebuhr. he first gives them at one foot and 
three lines square, by three inches in thickness; the latter at a 
foot square, but omitting to state the thickness, otherwise, than 
that they were nearly of the same standard with our bricks. 
M. Beauchamp’s account, from the Complexion of it, must be 
regarded as the most accurate ; and it being of course in French 
measure, the bricks may be reckoned rather above thirteen 
inches square, by nearly three and a quarter thick, m English, 
measure.” Mr. Ives says, that the bricks in Fauk Kesra,* 
are about a foot square, by three inches thick; which general 


= : use" 
correspondence of dimensions, may be regarded as a proot o! 


their having been originally brought from the ruins of Babylon. 


‘vt 


The sun-dried bricks in Aggarkuf, according to Ives, were of 


the same length and breadth as the others; but not beg in- 
tended for the furnace, there was no necessity for reducing their 
thickness to that standard, which experience had shewn was 
convenient for baking in the fire; they were, therefore, four 


and a half inches (instead of three,) in thickness. Possibly, if 


\ / 


the matter had been examined into, the sun-dried bricks in 
the tower of Belus, would also have been found much thicker 
than the baked ones.+ 

‘“M. Beauchamp seems to take it for granted, that cement, 
either of bitumen or lime, was employed in ad! the masonry in 
ancient Babylon. But we do not conceive that the private 
buildings were constructed with such cement, because of the 
perfect and whole state in which the bricks are found that were 
taken from the ruins in general ; and because the Babylonians 


*) = 


* See Major Rennell’s note on this building, p. od7. 


t [The author here refers to a sun-dried brick in the British Museum, 
said to tiave been taken out of the ruin, called the tower of Babel, (no 
doubt, he says, Aggarkuf ;) which appeared to be twelve and a half inches 
square, and four and a halfin thickness. Broken reeds appear (he says) 
in some parts of it; but if they were really mixed with the clay, it must be 
In avery small proportion, from the very great weight of the brick ; and it 
appeared to him probable, that the reeds were nothing more than a part of 


.) 


those reeds on which the brick Jay, while in its soft state.] Epiror. 
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appear to have had a cheaper substitute for it in the clay-mertar, 
mentioned by Della Valle; and in that (of what kind soever it 
might be,) which is spoken of by M. Niebuhr. From what 
Della Valle also reports, we should conclude, most decidedly, 
that certain parts only of the publick buildings (including the 
city walls) were cemented with ditwmen ; perhaps those which 
were exposed to the weather or to inundations. And by what 
we shall presently adduce, there appears to have been no ne- 
cessity for an indiscriminate use of the bitumen. 

““M. Niebuhr says, that the large bricks, which were re- 
markably well burnt, ‘had been dard in matter that had so 
small a degree of tenacity, that they were easily separated ; and 
that without breaking them.’ But, on the contrary, in the ruins 
of the palace seen by P. Emanuel, ‘the construction was of 
so soltd a nature, that it was scarce possible to separate them.’ 
He does not, however, appear to have described the nature of 
the cement; it was probably bitumen ; but we are not possessed 
of sufficient knowledge on the subject, to enable us to determine 
on the degree of cohesion belonging to that substance, when 
used as a cement for bricks.* 

“ As to the dime cement, very little of that appears to have 
been used.” 377—382. 

“The nature of the mortar used in the ancient fabricks seen 
by Della Valle and Ives, proves, that the Babylonians built 
[also] with clay mortar; as is practised by the Bengal people, 
and by those of Bagdad, (the modern Babylon.) And this re- 
minds us of a passage in Genesis, (xi. 3. ) relating to the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel, which might possibly have been a part 
of the original city of Babylon; perhaps the very tower of 
Belus so often mentioned, before it took the form described 
above. It says, ‘they had brick for stone, and s/ime for mor- 
tar.’” p. 382. 

‘© Herodotus, in his account of the building of Babylon says, 
that the Babylonians intermixed reeds with the bitumen, used as 
cement in building the walls ; which were made of bricks baked 
inafurnace. Wecollect from his description, that these layers 


“ [Major Rennell here gives examples of bitumen having been used in 
ancient times for a cement.] Epirtor. 
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of reeds were introduced at certain distances between the 
courses of bricks, in order to render the masonry more compact. 
The text says at every thirtieth course ; but we conceive that 
the number is corrupted, because M. Beauchamp says, that 
the oszers (or whatever was meant by the reeds of Herodotus) 
are placed between every two layers of bricks, in the tower of 
Belus ; and in other great ruins higher up, he says, that the 
osiers were only laid ‘ ‘occasionally.’ As the mode of building 
with reeds between the courses appears to have prevailed only 
amongst the ancient Babylonians, we may reasonably conclude, 
that Agearkuf is of Babylonian origin, by its having this charac- 
teristic mark in it. In this ancient and very singular fabrick, 
Mr. Ives and others, found reeds or rushes at every sixth, 
seventh, or eighth course of sun-dried bricks. No bitumen 
was used there; for Mr. Ives drew out the reeds from the wall 
with ease : a proof, that they were not laid in any tenacious kind 
of cement; on the contrary, he says, that it was no other than 
‘sand or slime, amongst which broken reeds were mixed, as we 
mix mortar. ‘These, ‘he says, were as fresh as if lately paced 
there ; and being less subject to decay than the substance of the 
wall, they project bevond it, and are therefore fully open to in- 


vestigation. M. Niebuhr says, they were layers of rushes, of 


two fingers’ breadth in thic kness. Others call them reeds, of the 
kind of which coarse matting is made in that country : and all 
(but Mr. Ives) agree in saying, that the reeds form ayers be- 
tween the courses of brick-work. But it is certain, that 
Della Valle agrees with Mr. Ives in saying, that broken reeds, 
or straw, were mixed with the clay cement, between the sun- 
dried bricks which he saw, although he does not say they were 
in layers: this, however, was in the ruin of the tower of Belus. 
Itcan hardly be doubted, that by the broken reeds, Mr. Ives 
meant the same thing which others meant by the layers of reeds. 
And it may also be suspected, that what Della Valle saw, was 
originally the same kind of arrangement ; only that the part 
he dug into might have been overturned, and the reeds thrown 
into that kind of disorder, which would prevent the appearance 
he describes ; or the disorder might have been caused by the 
very mode of digging, itself.” 
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‘‘[t is not, perhaps, very easy to determine the use of the 
layers of reeds, where the cement was of so tenacious a quality, 
as bitumen is commonly reported to be ; nor can we reason with 
any effect on a subject on which we are nA little informed. It may, 
however, be remarked, that as on different occasions the layers 
were introduced at different distances from each other, each 
method had probably a reference to some particular object or 
use, which we cannot understand. ‘Thus, in the tower of Belus, 
M. Beauchamp says, that the osiers were placed at every course, 
but in some other vreat ruins, only occasionally ; and in both 
these instances, the ‘materials were bricks baked in the furnace, 
and laidin bitumen. Again, we find reeds laid in clay mortar 
between sun-dried bricks, at every sixth, seventh, and eighth 
course in Aggarkuf; and also, between the same hind of bricks 
in the temple of Belus, (for Della Valle describes the same ap- 
pearances there, as M. Ives docs at Aggarkuf.) So that the 
practice of using reeds (or some substitute for them) was almost 
universal. Had they been used only with clay mortar, we 
might have panes that they were necessary, in order to 
bind together a mass that appeared to be too loosely held by 
the cement alone ; but this supposition is done away by the 
practice of using the same reeds with the cement of ditumen. 
We can perceive a slight advantage in the use of reeds, where 
mud cement was used ; and as this mode of building, no doubt, 
was used long before the time when bitumen began to be used 
as cement in Baby lonia, it is possible that the custom may have 
been blindly transferred to a case where the reason of the 
thing should have rejected it, as may be seen on other occasions. 
As the reeds added strength to the wall cemented with clay, 
they might expect the same effect from them in one cemented 
with bitumen ; ; admitting that the reeds did not, in any shape, 
counteract the cohesive “quality of the bitumen: butit is certain, 
that it did not require any such aid. But after all, there may 
be a quality in bitumen, which may prevent its hardening 
where the azr 1s absolutely excluded, as in the middle of a w all 
and the reeds may have disposed it to harden. W hen 
exposed to the air, it 1s known to grow hard very soon.” 
p. 383—385. 
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‘Should the antiquities of Babylon become an object of 


curiosity amongst the learned, there is little doubt but that it 
might be abundantly gratified if researches were diligently pur- 
sued for that purpose. ‘The position and extent of the city 
walls might probably be ascertained, even at this day; as no 
doubt both the rampart and the ditch may have left visible traces, 
although inundations may have raised the general level of the 
country itself. The delineation and description of the site and 
remains would prove one of the most curious pieces of antiquity 
that has been exhibited in these times.’’ 385. 


‘“M. Beauchamp confirms this remark by Major Rennell. 


He says, ‘limagine medals must be found in the ruins of 


Babylon, if sought after ; but the Arabs pick them up only 


when they know Europeans are desirous of them. One of 


copper was brought me whilst I was there. In comparing it 


with different Parthian medals, | observed that all the heads of 
the latter bore a kind of mitre; that of the former a crown : 


] 


flowers. [N. B. Major Rennell adds here, ina note, that ‘ 

the army of Xe ~ the Cisians, or Susians, wore mitres ; nen 
not the Medes or Persians. Polym. 62.’] M. Beauchamp 
then continues: “The master workman whormed me, that there 
were three cities in which antiquities are found, Babel or Mak- 
loube, Broussa, two leagues south-east of Hella, in the desert. 
and Kaidis, (Al Kadder) still farther distant than Broussa. I 
was told that many maréle statues were found in the latter; but 
it is dangerous to go thither without a strong guard.’””  369— 
70. 


Here we close the extracts of Major Rennell.* 


* The title of this work runsthus: ‘ The Geographical system of He- 
rodotus examined and explained, by a comparison with those of other an- 
cient authors, and with modern ge ography ; in the course of which are 
introduced Dissertations on the itinerary state of the Greeks, the e xpe ‘dition 
of Darius tlystaspes to Scythia, the position and remains of ancient Bab- 
ylon, the alluvions of the Nile, and canals of Suez, the Oasis and Temple 
of Jupite r Ammon, the ancient c ircumnavigation of Afric a,and other sub- 
jects of History and Ge ography. The w hole explained by eleven maps, 
adapted to the ‘different subjects ; and accompanied wiih a complete Index 
By James Rennell, Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh; and late Major of Engineers, ‘and Surveyor General in Bengal 
London, 4to, 1800 
This work, we are happy to say, may be found in the Boston Atheneum 
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Neither the limits of this journal, nor the state of the libra- 
ries in this vicinity, (though perhaps better provided for this 
purpose, than those of any other place in the United States) 
permit a further search after materials illustrative of the subject 
of this article. 

It may be useful, however, to those who wish to pursue the 
inquiry, to mention, that the London Literary Panorama, vol- 
ume second, new series, published in 1815, notices a new work 
in 4to, by a Mr. Lichterstein, published at Helmstad, entitled 
Tentamen Paleographico Assyrio Persice ; or an attempt to 
explain the ancient writing of the Assyrian-Persian empire, of 
which a second volume, also, has been promised to the publick. 
The article in the Panorama, which notices this work, says, 
that extracts from it have been given in the London Classical 
Journal, for April 1815. We find in the Panorama, that the 
characters, which most English modern authors have termed 
arrow-headed, are there, also, called nail-headed; and the 
arrow-head is, also, termed the wedge. Mr. Lichterstein has 
proposed translations of inscriptions of cuneiform writing, 
“which occupy many lines; for the accuracy of which, he de- 
pends on Le Bruyn, Niebuhr, &c. ‘ These inscriptions do 
not reveal (it is said) historical events, or afford information on 
the ancient state of Persia : they prove to be mostly reiterated 
praises of Sultan Darius, (if Mr. Lichterstein be correct) equally 
without accuracy and energy.” See pp. 434-—439 of the Pan- 
orama, as above. 

In the Atheneum, a magazine published in London, in 1807, 
by John Aikin, vol. I. p. 137, is the following article :—— 


** Arrow-headed Characters.—About half way between Bas- 
sora and Aleppo, near a place called Argia, are, or were, two 
centuries ago, some ruins containing inscriptions in the charac- 
ter which has, of late, excited so much attention among our 
oriental scholars. Some of these letters are described as re- 
sembling a pyramid on its side, evidently the arrow-headed 
letter ; others like a star, with eight rays. They were like 
those from Babylon, upon bricks; and also upon black 
marble.” 
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The following observations taken from one of the newspa- 
pers, are ascribed to Dr. Mitchell of New York. 


‘During this expedition he visited the territory on which 
ancient Babylon is supposed to have stood, and succeeded in 
bringing away fragments of the ruins which overspread the 
ground. These consist ef several of the bricks which are sup- 
posed to have been materfals in the temple of Belus, some of 
the cement with which they were connected, and a parcel of 
the broken reeds which were interposed with the mortar, to 
render the structure more firm and durable. ‘The bricks are 
in good condition, even after the lapse of three thousand years 
and more. ‘They are of large size, being thirteen inches 
square, and four inches thick. Being now of the softer quali- 
ty, they appear to have undergone some process of decay; but 
they bear traces of fire, that is, of having been kiln burned as 
well as sun burned. Near the middle of each is a parallelo- 
gram of four and a half inches by six, ping with literal or 
hieroglyphical characters. They appear to have been very 
regularly and beautifully done. ‘The xh are different 
from any known alphabet. All the lines are straight, and 
there are no crooked strokes. ‘They are evidently arranged 
in perpendicular columns. All the bricks seem to be marked 
with the same signs. Of these signs or characters, there are 
seven vertical rows, and seven distinct marks in each row, 
making forty-nine in the whole. Some of them are repeated 
several times. 

‘It is believed that they are not susceptible of interpretation 
by any man living; but that they extend our researches far be- 
yond the era of history or the period of known symbols. ‘This 
conclusion, derived from the face of the articles, confirms the 
genuineness of the offering Captain Austen has made to the 
learned world, by bringing home these’ wonderful remains. 
The scholar may reflect, that the materials survive both the 
language spoken at the time they were moulded, and the cha- 
racters which represented the sounds of that language. We 
may even look back through the vista of ages to the time 
when ‘the whole earth was of one language,’ and when ‘the 
city and tower of Babel’ were begun; when the sons of men 
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said one to another, ‘let us make brick and burn them thor- 
roughly ;? and when ‘they had brick for stone, and slime had 
they for mortar.’ All may, without any violation of probabili- 
ty, suppose these relicks to be parcels of the primitive brick, 
and the inscriptions or rather impression on their surfaces, to 
be the memorials of that remote time ‘ when the whole earth 
was of one language and one speech.’ And he may further 
conjecture, that ‘both the language and writing are illegible and 
unknown, because the * Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth.” Monuments of this kind are now submitted 
to the view of our admiring citizens, with all their confirmatory 
evidence. ‘The pilgrims of Persia, by permission lately ob- 
tained from the military wieie 0 of the country, made devout 
visits to the tomb of the prophet Daniel, situated many miles in 
the desert. Our intrepid and intelligent countryman has brought 
to New-York, a brick, with its inscription, from the door of that 
resort of the religious. It is of secondary moment whether the 
legend be true or fabulous. Sucha place i is at this day famous 
in the East, and a relick of it is presented to tlie curiosity of 
the West.” 

‘There are various other remnants of oriental antiquities. 
which the writer forbears at this moment to mention.” 


The data above exhibited, appear to admit of the following 
conclusions. 

After the bricks, in question, were formed in a mould, such 
of the bricks as were intended to exhibit characters, received 
the impression of these characters by means of a stamp. Some 
of the bricks were merely sun-burnt; but if the use for which 
the bricks were destined, was such, as to require hardness, 
fire was employed. If the bricks were to be coloured, the 
colour was applied before the burning. Respecting the var- 
nish (or rather glazing) it appears to have been the result of 
a superficial vitrification, such as bricks often receive by acci- 
dent, rather than design. 

As to the cement, the nature of it seems to have been 
varied according to the case. Vegetables were often com- 
bined with two species of the cement; namely, those of 
mud and of bitumen. The mud cement was evidently ren- 
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dered more firm by it; as mortar is rendered more tenacious 
by intermixture of hair. The vegetables did not render the 
like service to the bituminous cement; yet it lessened the 
consumption of bitumen, by the amount of the space occupied 
by it; and, perhaps, procured some other advantages, like 
those hinted at by Major Rennell. Where vegetables were 
solely employed, as, perhaps, was sometimes the case, in order 
to separate the courses or layers of bricks; it may have hap- 
pened with a view to afford passage to the air or to rain-water ; 
or, perhaps, to save some expenditure in bricks. In some in- 
stances, these vegetables may have remained after the mud, 


with which they had been connected, had disappeared ; the 


dryness of the climate preventing the corrupting effects oi 
transient rains. 

Many of the bricks appear in various i (including our 
own times) to have been carried away to be used in new 
buildings in other places; but the facility ores which these 
bricks seem to have been manufactured, where the proper ma- 
terials were at hand, leads us to sappose, that they have some- 
times been menufectured on new spots for new buildings, under 
the influence of Babylonian governments. 

The power of the sun in drying bricks, is very considerable 
in Mesopotamia. The rains which usually fall also in that 
country, though they may be violent, are unfrequent; the 
bricks thus formed, without exposure to Wet, are remarkably 
durable, if guarded with proper precautions. ‘The same may 
be said of the sun-burnt bricks of neighbouring couniries, simi- 
larly circumstanced. 

The expense of the stamps, (whether formed of wood, 

earthen ware, dried mortar, stone, or metal) and the expense 
of applying them, were each so small, that if the mechanicks 
of antiquity were as blind followers of old custoins, as they 
appear often to have been in later ages, these stamps may 
have continued in use during long periods, for new works, 
merely from the love of imitation. ‘Superiour authorities, also, 
may have directed the use of ancient stamps, in order to keep 
up an air pf mystery, or of antiquity, or for other purposes. 

As to the original object of the characters stamped upor 
these bricks, it ts necessarily a matter of difficulty, if not of 
impossibility, to ascertain it. We know, however, that bricks 
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properly prepared, will receive characters to an extent suffi- 
cient to have supplied materials for the immense fabricks of 
Babylon, with infinitely more facility, than belonged to an equal 
quantity of wood or stone ; and that it ean sc arcely, therefore, 
be called a loss of labour to have buried, and especially to have 
buried in loose mud and vegetables, bricks thus ornamented. 
But such a measure may have been peremptorily directed 
from superstition, and other motives, by the higher powers of 
the country; or may have been adopted voluntarily, and espe- 
cially with a view to flattery, by the mechanicks or superin- 
tendants employed in these buildings. Where the bricks were 
designedly exposed to view, we can see various motives for 
having them impressed with figures; for we know that stone- 
work has often been laboriously wrought with the same view, 
by the direction of princes, priests, moralists, astrologers, chro- 
nologers, historians, and men of various arts and professions, as 
well as by opulent or fanciful individuals, and mystical corpo- 
rate bodies. 

As to the nature of the characters under consideration, 
whether they merely represented words, by means of letters 
or syllables, or other signs for words, or figured things and 
their incidents and motual relations, dire ctly, analogically . or 
arbitrarily ; or whether they were merely emblematick, ma- 
sonick, or talismanick, we are not, perhaps, at this distance of 
time, in a condition to ascertain. ‘The talents, however, of the 
decipherer and antiquarian are often singularly happy on these 
occasions, notwithstanding they are often singularly fanciful. 
But the attention of oriental scholars to this subject, appears to 
have been recent, and the proper numbers of specimens of 
these characters has scarcely yet been laid before them, to 
enable them to draw just conclusions. It is also unfortunate 
for them, that these characters are much oftener found stamped 
on solid substances, than written on ancient books; for as far 
as we yet know, the specimens from books, spoken of by Sir 
John Malcolm and Chardin, may have been copied from the 
face of solid buildings. With respect to M. Lichterstein, who 
seems to have apprehended that he has detected the meaning 
of some of these characters, so as to form a continued sense 
out of them; he may have contented himself, but we have ye' 
to learn that he has satisfied others. 
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Thus much, however, ‘we can in any event say of these 
characters, in unison with Dr. S. L. Mitchell; namely, that 
they derive their origin from an extremely high antiquity. 

We may add, however, as a limit to this ‘supposition of ex- 
treme antiquity, that the immense masses of ancient buildings 
which these stamped bricks pervade, imply great cotemporary 
population and wealth; which no less imply a sufficient lapse 
of time in the progress of human affairs, in order to bring theif 
construction within the ages when men had become formed in- 
to vast societies. 

At the present time, the pretensions to very high antiquity 
in any nation, whatever, are justly questioned by men lu no 
degree influenced by the scriptures. Even in France, some 
persons have lately appeared, holding the foremost rank in the 
search of practical proofs of the origin of man, and of his in- 


stitutions and works; who are to be considered as of this 


description. 

These pretensions to antiquity, indeed, must chiefly be 
founded on one or more of the following points; viz. astro- 
nomical records, civil records, or certain reliques of antiquity. 
As to astronomical records, we have much to admire in the 
rules possessed by several of the oriental nations for calculating 
eclipses, and in the positions, which several of them have early 
assigned to certain moveable points in the heavens. But M. 
Lia Place, who has so much attended to these subjects, and 
particular ly to that of secular equations, and who has duly read 
whatever has been urged by M. Bailly, and other favourers of 
the claims of eastern astronomers; has decided against any 
conclusions drawn in behalf of the very great antiquity of orien- 
tal astronomy. Whoever, also, will consult the Chinese _his- 
tory, published by M. de Guignes , (the nephew) will see how 
vague is the evidence for a certain ancient conjunction of the 
planets, said to have been observed by the Chinese.—In the 
next place, as to the civil records, which may be held to de- 
note extreme antiquity ; the mutilations produced by time and 
by wilful falsehood, are so many, that little can be depended 
upon under this head of evidence. Without affirming with 
Mr. Hume, that the first page of true history begins with 
Thucydides; we may safely affirm, that no true pagan history 
ascends beyond scripture dates. Lastly, as to reliques of an- 
tiquity, they are of several descriptions. ‘The casts, or sepa- 
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rate classes of society in Hindostan, for example, are recog- 
nized by very ancient authorities, and yet certainly required 
some length of time to procure for them a quiet basis in the 
minds of the people; and though it cannot now be told, 
whether they were fixed by military, religious, or civil means, 
and particularly by the help of the incorporation of separate 
nations; yet there is still space enough left in the remote chao- 
tick times of human ehronology, for the establishment and con- 
solidation of such institutions. As to the suecession, in turn, 
of various nations to power, by the extinction of that of their 
predecessors ; much may often be accomplished in a few short 
centuries. ‘The rapid decline of American Indians, for ex- 
ample, before the face of European conquerors and agricul- 
turists ; the revolutionary progress of the four great monar- 
chies noticed by scripture, and by European historians ; and 
lastly, the successive overturns given to various nations in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, by the “barbarians of the north and 
east, are sufficient evidences of this fact. If we look at ano- 
ther source of information under the head of reliques, we shall 
find, that another description of French writers, after their ex- 
tensive inquiries into the changes of the surface of the earth, 
have acknowledged, that man appears to be an animal of re- 
cent creation. Neither the remains of the skeleton of man, 
nor the fragments of his more durable operations, are to be 
found where history or judicious conjecture cannot suppose 
them to have been placed within the limited periods of sober 
chronology. The earth shall be allowed, with the seas, the 
sun, and the planets, to have had a long existence ; but man, 
himself, is young : younger even than various fishes and other 
animals, as well as younger than many vegetables, now found 
amalgamated in masses in the shape of coal, or disper sed under 
separate but modified forms. The Mosaick creation, in short, 
exhibited only late arrangements and renovations, chiefly ap- 
plicable to the use of man, ‘the new inhabitant of the earth, sub- 
sequent to some great convulsion, of which there have been 
many and mighty upon the face of the globe we now inhabit 
as masters under Providence. 

But to return to these characters of Babylonian extrac- 


tion, it may be observed, that from the few specimens of 


them yet seen here, we are not authorized to form more 
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iban a few universal rules respecting them. We know first 
then, that curved lines are ever found among them; every 
change of direction in them being engular : and this is an evi- 
dent advantage in carving stamps for soft bodies and figures in 
hard ones. Inthe next place, these characters vary from ma- 
ny others in having broad surfaces intermixed with their lineal 
forms ; and though the edges of these surfaces are a little curv- 
ed, to imitate the arrow-head, yet the general form of them 
iS triangular. In the last place, the parts of these characters 
which are merely lineal, are comparatively very slender, by 
which means the stamp of them enters with less resistance into 
solt substances, and some labour is saved in carving their form 
jn the case of other substances which are hard.—The univer- 
sality of the arrow-headed form employed in the bricks, and 
the care commonly observed in curving the edges of it, though 
attended with some difficulty in the execution ; seem to indi- 
cate either a military origin for the character, or the necessity 
of preserving this form as being that of a favoured emblem. 

As to the supposition that these characters have a Chinese 
origin, one remark only need be made ; namely, that the facts 
which contradict it are ‘at hand and evident. We need only 
consult the Chinese writings found upon tea-chesis, books, and 
papers coming from China; as also the works ‘of Messrs. 
Marshman, H: ager, and others, to be seen in Boston, to know, 


that the arrow-headed characters are not related to those of 


China, and have only a few casual resemblances to them, be- 
yond that of affecting angular forms, which is common to the 
characters of many nations. If this remark be not held of suf- 
ficient force, we may add, that history has no sufficient traces, 
that the Chinese have at any time reached the Euphrates, or 
even the Tigris, either as conquerers, prisoners, teachers, or 
artists ; or that any Mesopotamians ever travelled to China 
or even to Chinese Tartary, attracted by the fame of the 
Chinese, in order to learn and bring back any of their practices 
and manners. 

It now only remains to say, that much praise is due to Cap- 
tain Henry Austen, for his spirit in undertaking his expedition, 
and in Importing the specimens of the character under notice, 
as one of the fruits of it. The good education received by 
various captains of vessels in American employ, and the zeal im 
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favour of promoting knowledge shewn by many of them, join- 
ed to their multiplied visits to distant countries, must soon pro- 
duce sensible effects in favour of their own characters and that 
of their country. 

P.S. The want of an entire copy of Rich’s late account of 
Babylon, has made it useless to do more than refer to the ex- 
tracts from it given in this Review for Jan. 7, 1816, which 
were taken from the Monthly Mag. for Oct. 1825, where they 
were occupied with some engravings on wood. That account . 
sufficiently confirms what is said in general on the subject of 
the arrow-headed characters in the foregoing pages; and shews, 
that the subject is not new to the oriental scholars of Europe. 
We shall be thankful to them for their farther researches on 
this subject ; all of which will probably tend to establish the 
fact, that the arrow-headed character holds a high rank among 
the segns of the ancients, but that what regards their origin 
may always remain a matter of uncertainty, even though we 
should arrive at some knowledge of their meaning and “appli- 
cations. If we look at scriptural accounts, we must perceive, 
that from the time when Nimrod became a migbty hunter, to 
the time when Babel was built, includes a period when many 
woods in that neighbourhood must have disappeared ; and when 
men must have multiplied on the principles on which they mul- 
tiply in our time in new countries. but whether they had so 
multiplied, as to be able to build any of the several vast fab- 
ricks of which each now disputes the honour of being suppos- 
ed to be the scriptural tower of Babel, is not for us to decide. 


CHINESE MAXIMS. 


‘The following maxims are taken from M. Amyot’s ‘* Me- 


moires sur les Chinois.” ‘They are objects of curiosity as 
specimens of the habits of thinking among the Chinese, and 
particularly as shewing how far their notions, in regard to the 
sex, differ from those which prevail among us. 


The emperour can do every thing for the publick good, but 


nothing contrary to justice.* 


‘ The King can do no wrong. English maxim 
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The more the prince sees and hears of men, the less he be- 
lieves of them. 

Princes never think of making their subjects happy, except 
when they have nothing else to do. 

The physician decides from the pulse of the patient, and 
not from his cries: the statesman should do the same. ) 

The great are too much taken up with themselves to suffer 
us to love them. 

Il] humour is the winter of domestick life. 

The more a woman loves her husband, the more she cor- 
rects his faults. ‘lhe more a man loves his wife, the more he 
increases her waywardness. 

A man who loves his wife, never makes a question whether 
she deserves his love. 

A man who loves his children with tenderness, will be cau- 
tious of ill treating his wife. 

A bad husband is sometimes a good father; a bad wife is 
never a good mother. 

A woman is always sure of her husband’s heart, while she 
is sure of her own patience. 

A woman who is false to her husband, makes her gallant 
swear fidelity to her. 

A woman can at least live in peace with her husband if he 
be a tiger, since the female of the tiger subdues that animal to 
condescension. 

We require four things in a woman—that virtue dwell in her 
heart, that modesty play on her brow, that sweetness flow from 
her lips, and industry occupy her hands. 

The first thoughts of women are the most wise, and their 
last resolutions the most dangerous. 

An adulterous wife, a mother without tenderness. 

A man should hear his wife and not believe her. 

To cultivate virtue is the science of men, and to renounce 
science is the virtue of women. 

A woman who is not dumb, may always have her revenge. 

The snares of women and of fools are the most difficult to 
avoid. 

That woman is best praised the world does not talk about. 

Women ask whether a man is sensible ; as men ask, whether 
a woman Is beautiful. 

Silence and blushes are the eloquence of the female sex 

Modesty is the courage of the female sex. 
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A woman is never so eloquent upon chastity as when it af- 
fords an opportunity for scandal. 

The tongue of women is their sword, and they never let it 
rust. 

Women and fools never forgive. 

The wit [esprit] of women is quicksilver, and their heart 
wax. 

Why should not women learn to read? Because there are 
bad books. 

A woman never praises without slandering. 

That mother is most happy in her girls, who has none but 
boys. 

Ugliness takes away from a young woman all the faults of 
beautiful women, and gives her virtues and good qualities which 
they never possess. 

A woman who buys her complexion, wants to sell it. 

No woman ever hurt her cause by silence. 

The most beautiful women cast their eyes down, in order to 
be looked upon. 

All that a woman takes from her foot is added to her tongue.* 

The more beautifully a woman is adorned, the more she 
Joses by not being modest. 

Men meet together to converse, women, to be seen. 

Nature has made woman subject to man ; but nature knows 
no slaves. 

A virgin receives, a widow takes a husband. 

The more a widow loves her son, the less amiable he be- 
comes. 

The heart of a wise man is locked against vices, but is open 
to the vicious. 
‘The wise man does good just as he breathes ; it is his life. 

Decorum is the complexion of virtue and the rouge of vice. 

Ceremony is the smoke of friendship. 

The pleasure of doing good is the only one that does not 
exhaust itself by indulgence. 


* It must be familiar to most of our readers, that the Chinese regard a 
small foot as a great beauty in a lady, and that artificial means are used to 
prevent the foot from attaining to its natural size. 

















POETRY. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Sir, 

AT your request, I send you a translation of another Satire 
of Boileau’s. It is the ove in which he complains of the diffi- 
culties of rhyme 3 a subject to which he frequently recurred in 


his writings, and which, to a versifier of such force and accura- 


cy, Was no imaginary grievance. 


To 


the Editor. 


Translation of the second Satire of Boileau, addressed to 


V 


- Mol re. 
The Poet complaineth of the difficulties of Rhyme. 


O blest Moliere! whose rich and wondrous mind 
Knows not the torments of the seribbling kind, 
Whiwo. born to write with unembarrassed ease, 

The choicest phrase canst ev’n instinctive seize, 
Thou, to whom Phabus spreads out all his store, 
And gives the skill to coin Parnassian ore 

Teach me, great prince of mental carte-and-tierce, 
The art of Rhyme, the mystery of Verse! 


Yes, one might say, that if thou dost but look, 
Lo, Rhyme flies down, and lights upon thy book! 
None ever saw thee at a verse’s end 
Stumble, and fret, and vainly strive to mend, 

Nor wait and waste whele hours of precious time ; 
for thou but speak’st, and presto! there's a rhyme. 


Sut IT, alas! whom some ill-humour’d star 
Plung’d for my sins amidst the riyming war, 
Who driv e with toil this suicidal trade, 

Must never win the stubborn jingling maid. 
Oft in brown study wrapt from morn to night, 
I would say black, but she still echoes white. 
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I wish to name some fine-bred soul—and sure, 

Bie My pen zeil/ blunder on the Abbe Pure ! * 

iE And when I strive a faultless bard to show, 
Rexson says Virgil, but the Rhyme, Quinaut.} 

In fine, whate’er I do, whate’er I say, 

The gypsey bears her just the other way. 
Sometimes, indeed, o’erwhelm’d with gall and rage 
[ lose all heart the desperate game to wage, 

And cursing o’er and o’er my guardian sprite, 

ea Vow and resolve me never more to write. 

But when [’ve enter’d on the blest design, 

And quite renounc’d Apollo and the Nine, 

And staik away with due indignant pace, 

Rhyme comes unsought, and stares me in the face. 

Then, then again the sacred ttch returns, 

Spite of resolves, my wonted hankering burns, 

I seize, with giddy triumph, on the pen, 

Spread a full quire before my eyes, and then 

Gaze upon nothing, and serenely dumb 

Wait very patient for more rhyme to come. 

But midst all this, there is a trouble still, 

My Muse is curs’d with a fastidious will ; 

Could I but coax her not to fume and care 

About a stale expression here and there, 

I might, like others, scribble as I please, 

And string whole pages with a world of ease. 

Thus, if I sung, Thee, Phillis, beauty decks, 

How pat would follow, Glory of thy sex! 

If of some maid I vow’'d, Ske yields to none, 

Quick I'd respond with—Fuirer than the sun. 

And thus, with Jove/y stars and wondrous eyes, 

And charms divine, and offspring of the skies. 

And more such pretty words at random thrown, 

Unhaunted with ideas of my own, 

Shifting a hundred times the noun and verb, 
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Among my works [’d shew vou all Maiherbe.} 
But oh the pity! Pve a squeamish mind, 
| To pick and choose too tremblingly inclin’d, 
This Abbé, says the French Editor, affected an air of * proprete ’ 
) and ‘ gallanterie,’ although, he slily continues, he was ‘“ ni propre ni 
galant.”’ 
4 Bad : 
tt t I have reverted to the original orthography of this name, in conse- 


quence of some respectable criticisms. 


{ Malherbe was a fine poet, notwithstanding the above damnatory coup 
de-main, and Boileau has elsewhere borne testimony to his merits. 
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Which, ifa phrase be not quite appropos, 
Sends it, most cruelly—to Jericho— 

And, Fool! forbids a rhyme a sheltering place, 
Merely because that rhyme is flat and base. 
Thus inthe chase of phrases and of rhymes, 
Writing each poem through some twenty times ; 
I soil with blots, most toul, my pages o’er, 
And, of my lines, erase full three in four. 


Wo to the man whose rash insensate brain 
First bound his thoughts in rbyme’s enthralling chain, 
And quitting Prose, and Reason’s blest resorts, 
Broke language down to paltry longs and shorts, 
Without this art, the torment of my life, 
My days had known nor envy, care, nor strife ; 
I should have drank and play’d, and sung and laugh’ d, 
And nought but laugh’d and sung, and play’d and quaff” d. 
Like some fat Canon, I had breath’d content, 
Ne’er vext with business, ne’er with toil o’erspent, 
suit whilst my time roll’d carelessly away, 
Had slept all night, and idle’d all the day. 
No anxious passion then had torn my heart, 
Nor vain ambition shar’d so large a part, 
Nor of delusive hopes the constant sport, 
Had | bow’d down at Fortune’s shrine at Court. 
Ah me, too blest, but for some unknown crime, 
Malicious demons whisper’d Take to rhyme. 


But since that fatal hour when phrenzy stole, 
Wrapt in black vapours, on my troubled soul, 
When the fell trend, too envious of my bliss, 
Taught me—* Now blot that line, now polish this,’— 
Inexorable cares my mind engage, 
Mending a sentence, cancelling a page— 
Passing a life, in short, of taste and fear, 
Gods! how [ sigh to write like Pelletiere. 


Thou too, Scuderi,* thou whose fertile quill 
Kittens full once a month, nor suffers ill, 
*Tis true, thy writings, languid, flat, and dense, 
Seem heave ly to defy all common sense ; 
But care thou not ! whatever people say, 
While Dolts will print them, Fools will take away, 


* A writer of insipid Romances, without number and without end 
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And if the rhyme but jingles smooth and strong, 
Why let the grammar and the sense be wrong. 
Wo worth the wight, who tries the luckless part, 
To guide his genius by the rules of art. 

Your dunce feels tar more pleasure as he writes— 
From growing nonsense gathering new delights. 
Unknown to him the task, so dull, so sad, 

T'o choose the worthy, and refuse the bad ; 

Still as he writes, a self-complacent smile 
Dimples across, from ear to ear, the while. 
Enamour’d of each brat his brain brings forth, 
He marvels how such beauties can have birth. 


Not so the lofty soul by genius curst, 
Who, following fame, still struggles to be first, 
Burning for perfect excellence, in vain 

He strives to reach the far ideal strain, 

And still the last his heavenly skill to own, 
Charms the whole world—except himself alone— 
While Wit and Taste delight to name his name, 
His ears are weary’d with the noise of fame, 
Known and admir’d in regions far remote, 

He sighs, alarm’d, to think he ever wrote. 


Then lov’d Moliere ! who witnessest my plight. 

O let my Muse find favour in thy sight. 

By all the virtues of that gentle heart, 

Teach me, oh teach thy friend, the rhyming art ; 

Or since that task would prove too vainly sore, 

Teach me the better art—to rhyme no more. 

Erratum —In the Third Satire, published in the last number of this 


Journal, for nothing read nought, in the following line : 
‘“‘ ]—-who doat upon nothing like enlargement of station.” 





—_—_ 


Translation of some of Boileau’s Epigrams. 


EPITAPH. 


Beneath this stone, and much regretted, lies 
One of no science, yet both learn’d and wise ; 
*A gentleman—and yet of humble birth— 
And though no saint, a man of sterling worth. 


* The force of this antithesis was better felt in the court of Louis XIV, 
than it can be in this our land of many-traded, many coloured gentlemen, 
The turn in the next line must be taken in a fanatical acceptation, and then 
it will not give offence. 
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Imitation of Martial. 


‘Tis said, that great physician, Paul, 
Who doctor’d and who murder’éd all, 
And so beat war and pestilence, 
Has just become a priest—and hence, 
Men in their graves by him are laid, 


But still Paul hasn’t chang’d his trade. 


, To Chloe. 


Dear Chloe, wilt thou hear 
The sorrows of my heart, 

Ant lend a list’ning ear 
To ail a lover’s smart ? 

Know, then, I die of love 
Ah! what is that I view ? 

Why look so cross, my dove ? 
I do not die for you ! 





On the Agesilas of Corneille. 


I’ve seen A gesilas. 


Alas! 


To Monsieur Perrault, on the works whick he published 


against the ancients. 


How comes it that Homer, and Virgil, and Plato, 

And Tully, and all whom the world almost pray to, 
Appear in your works to be fools without merit !— 

It is, that you give them your own wretched spirit. 

Your base style of writing, your rhymes, and your faults, 
In short, that you turn them to dow onght Perraults. 


Upon the circumstance of verses having been read in the 
JIcademy against Homer ial iy argu. 


T’other day the Muse Clio came fretting and pining, 

T'o the patron of poets, who calmly sat shining, 

And cried, ‘Why, Apollo, they say, that on earth, 
There’s a place that denies our dear bards all their worth. 
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Where our Homers and Virgils are scorn’d and malign’d, 
Call’d deticient in fire, ard barren in mind.”’ 

‘** No, no, it can’t be,”’ said the god in a rage, 
‘* And some one is mocking you, child, I'll engage. 
Why, where could it be that such blasphemy rose ? 
*Mongst the Hurons or ‘i’opinambous, I suppose.”’ 

‘*Qh, no, my dear brother, at Paris, that grand ’’>—— 
** Ah, the Lunatick- Hospital, —I understand.” 

‘Nay, nay, good Apollo, twas done at the Louvre, 
When th’ Academy sat and the meeting run over.” 


Enigma. 


Relentless foe of human bliss am I,* 

At my blest lot lovers with envy sigh. 

I feast on blood, and spurning all alarms 

from those who seek my death, find life within their arms. 


Lanes to be placed beneath a bad Engraving which was made 
of hum. 


See here the picture of the great Boileau. 

‘* What, is that he ?—the Satirist look so ? 

But how he scowls? what makes him look so mad?” 
Why, to behold himself pourtray’d so bad. 


‘ritten for the late unfortunate Queen of France, by M. Bouf- 
flers, on her asking him for a song on her defects. 


Would you know what Rumour lays 
To the charge of Antoinette ? 
That she’s often light, it says ; 
Fickle, mad, and a Coquette. 
And is it so? 
Oh! yes! But know, 
So nice the line her fancy draws, 
Her very slights 
Create delights, 
And Cato’s self would smile applause. 


“ Une puce. 
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Sense, it says, her royal head 
Does not ovérburden much ; 
Adulation too, ’t is said, 
Easily her soul can touch. 
And is it so ? 
Oh! yes! But know, 
So well she manages the matter, 
The Gods on high 
Would leave the sky, 
And come on Earth her charms to flatter. 


If for business or for pleasure, 
The hour by herself be set, 
One, ‘tis said, may wait her leisure ; 
'T is a trifle, to forget! 
And is it so? 
Oh! ves! But know, 
That when one next beholds her face. 
All wrongs adieu, 
Deliehts renew, 
And time flies on with double pace. 


That J and me, fill all discourse, 
And self runs on supremely, 
*T is said, she finds no other source : 
She loves herself extremely. 
And isit so? 
Oh! yes! But know 
The case is just you ‘ll find. 
What blame to prove 
That she should leve, 


What ’s loved by all mankind ? 


VERSES BY LORD BYRON. 


When I rov’d, a young highlander, o’er the dark heath, 
And climbed thy steep summit, Oh Morven, of snow, 
To gaze on the torrent that thundered beneath, 
Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d below. 


Untutor’d by science, a stranger to fear, 
And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew, 
No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear, 
Need I say, my dear Mary, *t was center’d in you’ 
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Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name, 
What passion can dwell in the heart of a child? 
But still, | perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt when a boy on the crag cover’d wild. 


One image, alone, on my bosom imprest, 
I loved my bieak regions, nor panted for new, 
And few were my wants, for my wishes were blest, 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 


] rose with the dawn, with my dog as my guide, 
I’rom mountain to mountain | bounded along, 

I breasted the billows of Dee’s rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the highlander’s song. 


At eve on my heath cover’d couch of repose, 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view, 
And warm to the skies my devotion arose, 

I’or the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 


[left my bleak home, and my visions are gone, 

The mountains are vanished, my youth is no more, 
As the last of my race I must wither alone, 

And delight but in days I have witnessed before. 


Ah! splendour has raised, but embitter’d my lot, 
More dear were the scenes, which my infancy knew, 
Though my hopes may have fail’d, yet they are not forgot. 
Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 


When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 
I think of the rocks that o’ershadow Cobleen ; 
When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 
I think of those eyes that endeared the rude scene. 


When haply some light waving locks I behold, 
That faintly rese mble my Mary’ s in hue, 

I think on the long flowing ringlets of vold, 
The locks that were sacred to beauty and you. 


Yet the day may arrive, when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow, 

But while these soar above me unchang’d as before, 
Will Mary be there to receive me ? Ah no! 


Adieu then ye hills, where my childhood was bred, 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu, 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head, 
Ah! Mary, what home could be mine without you. 
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A new volume of poems, by Lord Byron, containing a third 
Canto of Childe Harold, and other poems, has been recently 
published. This Canto begins with his being at sea, on his 
passage from England, goes over some of the events that had 
happened to the Childe since he last wrote; among others, 
that he had married an accomplished, beautiful woman, but still, 
that he could not be insensible to “‘ the sheen” of beauty in 
others, that he was constantly fettered by the chain, “heavy 
though it clank’d not”—the plain prose of which is, that though 
he had pledged his honour aud faith to a lovely woman, he 
must in the very outset of his union abandon her for prostitutes. 
Thauks to Lord Byron’s love of notoriety, every thing relating 
to him goes into print, we have, therefore, the antidote with the 
inischief. He forms certainly one of the most signal instances 
of the perversity of genius, ‘that the world has ever known. 
After these introductory stanzas, Harold visits the ** Field of 
Waterloo”—from thence he goes to the Rhine, of which he 
gives a description, and thence to Switzerland, where he dwells 
on the scenery of the country, particularly that, where Rousseau 
places the scenes of his Heloise. —He describes three celebrated 
inhabitants of this neighbourhood, Rousseau, Gibbon and Vol- 
taire; he then apostrophizes Italy, which will probably form 
the subject of the next Canto; and concludes, as he began, in 
describing the passions and reflections of Childe Harold, which 
is perhaps his forte. We have extracted the beginning and 
conclusion, which are personal, and the stanzas describing the 
scenery of the Heloise. ‘The opening of this poem supposes a 
father dreaming at sea of a child he had left, and suddenly 
waking is reminded by the motion of the vessel where be is, and 
breaks off abruptly. Now if this had been a parent, who, 
forced by some disastrous event into sudden exile, and in his 
first sleep dreaming of his only child, should be awakened by the 
motion of the vessel, which was bearing him from every thing he 
held dear, in such a person, how beautiful, how affecting would 
be this description—but in Childe Harold, it is not necessary to 
say, what itis. Like Sterne he is admirable at writing senti- 
ment, he leaves it to vulgar people to feel it. 


Vol. IV.—No. 12. 47 
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Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name, 
What passion can dwell in the heart of a child? 

But still, | perceive an emotion the same 

As I felt when a boy on the crag cover’d wild. 


One image, alone, on my bosom imprest, 
[loved my bieak regions, nor panted for new, 
And few were my wants, for my wishes were blest, 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 


J rose with the dawn, with my dog as my guide, 
From mountain to mountain | bounded along, 

I breasted the billows of Dee’s rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the highlander’s song. 


At eve on my heath cover’d couch of répose, 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view, 
And warm to the skies my devotion arose, 

Tor the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 


[left my bleak home, and my visions are gone, 

The mouniains are vanished, my youth is no more, 
As the last of my race I must wither alone, 

And delight but in days I have witnessed before. 


Ah! splendour has raised, but embitter’d my lot, 
More dear were the scenes, which my infancy knew, 
Though my hopes may have fail’d, yet they are not forgot. 
Though cold is my heart, still if lingers with you. 


When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 
I think of the rocks that o’ershadow Cobleen ; 
When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 
I think of those eyes that endeared the rude scene. 


When haply some light waving locks I behold, 
That faintly resemble my Mary’ s in hue, 

I think on the long flowing ringlets of gold, 
The locks that were sacred to beauty and you. 


Yet the day may arrive, when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snuw, 

But while these soar above me unchang’d as before, 
Will Mary be there to receive me? Ah no! 


Adieu then ye hills, where my childhood was bred, 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu, 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head, 
Ah! Mary, what home could be mine without you. 
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A new volume of poems, by Lord Byron, containing a third 
Canto of Childe Harold, and other poems, has been ‘recently 
published. This Canto begins with his being at sea, on his 
passage from England, goes over some of the events that had 
happened to the Childe since he last wrote; among others, 
that he had married an accomplished, beautiful, woman, out still, 
that he could not be insensible to “‘ the sheen” of beauty in 
others, that he was constantly fettered by the chain, “heavy 
though it clank’d not”—the plain prose of which is, that though 
he had pledged his honour and faith to a lovely woman, he 
must in the very outset of his union abandon her for prostitutes. 
Thauks to Lord Byron’s love of notoriety, every thing relating 
to him goes into print, we have, therefore, the antidote with the 
inischief. He forms certainly one of the most signal instances 
of the perversity of genius, that the world has ever known. 
After these introductory stanzas, Harold visits the “ Field of 
Waterloo”—from thence he goes to the Rhine, of which he 
gives a description, and thence to Switzerland, where he dwells 
on the scenery of the country, particularly that, where Rousseau 
places the scenes of his Heloise. —He describes three celebrated 
inhabitants of this neighbourhood, Rousseau, Gibbon and Vol- 
taire; he then apostrophizes Italy, which will probably form 
the subject of the next Canto; and concludes, as he began, in 
describing the passions and refsctions of Childe Harold, which 
is perhaps his forte. We have extracted the beginning and 
conclusion, which are personal, and the stanzas describing the 
scenery of the Heloise. ‘The opening of this poem supposes a 
father dreaming at sea of a child he had left, and suddenly 
waking is reminded by the motion of the vessel where he i Is, and 
breaks off abruptly. Now if this had been a parent, who, 
forced by some disastrous event into sudden exile, and in his 
first slee p dreaming of his only child, should be awakened by the 
motion of the vessel, which was bearing him from every thing he 
held dear, in such a person, how beautiful, how affecting would 
be this description—but in Childe Harold, it is not necessary to 
say, what itis. Like Sterne he is admirable at writing senti- 
ment, he leaves it to vulgar people to feel it. 
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I. 
Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart ! 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smil d, 
And then we parted,—not as now we part, 
But with a hope.— 


























Awaking, with a start, 
The waters heave around me ; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices: I depart, 
Whither I know not ; but the hour’s gone by, 
When Albion’s less’ning shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 


IT. 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 

Though the strain’d mast, should quiver as a reed, 

And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 

Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean's foam, to sail 

Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail 


IIf. 


In my youth’s summer, I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 

Again I seize the theme, then but begun, 

and bear it with me, as the rushing wind 

Bears the cloud onwards: in that tale I find 

The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 
Which, ebbing, leave a stertle track behind, 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 

Plod the last sands of life,—where not a flower appears 


IV. 
Since my young days of passion—joy or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar: it may he, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 


Yet, though a,dreary strain, to this I cling ; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
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Of selfish grief or gladness—so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me—it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 


¥i 


He, who grown aged in this world of wo, 

In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 

So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 

Can love, or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 

Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 

Of silent, sharp endurance ; he can tell 

Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dw ell 

Still unimpair’d, though old in the soul’s haunted cell. 
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VI. 
Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as | do now. 
What am |? Nothine ; but not so art thou, 
Soul of ~ thought! with whom I traverse earth, 
Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
And feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings’ dearth. 


VII. 
Yet must I think less wildly :—I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my bram became, 
In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gult of phantasy and flame : 
And thus, untaught i in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison’d. Tis too late! 
Yet | am chang’d ; though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time cannot abate, 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 


VIII. 


Something too much of this: but now ’tis past, 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Harocp re-appears at last ; 

He of the breast which fain no more would feel, 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne’er heal ; 
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Yet Time, who changes all, had altered him 

In soul and aspect as in age: years steal 

Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb ; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 


IX. 
His had been quaff’d too quickly, and he found 


The dregs were wormwood ; but he fill’d again, 


And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem’d its spring perpetual ; but in vain! 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain 

Which gall’d for ever, fettering though unseen, 

And heavy though it clank’d not ; worn with pain, 

Which pined, although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step, he took, through manv a scene 


X. 
Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind. 
And deem’d his spirit now so firmly fix’d 
And sheath’d with an invulnerable mind, 
That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind ; 
And he, as one, might ’midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit Speculation! such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and nature’s hand. 


XI. 


But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 

To wear it ? who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old? 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb ? 
Harold, once more within the vortex, roll’d 

On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth’s fond prime. 


XII. 


But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of mento herd with Man; with whom he held 
Little in common; untaught to submit 
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His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts; still uncompell’d, 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 

To spirits against whom his own rebell’d ; 

Proud, though in desolation ; which could find 

A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 


XIIT. 


Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his home : 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 

Were unto him companionship ; they spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the tome 

Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 

For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the lake 


XIV. 


Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 

Till he had people -d them with beings bright 

As their own beams; and earth, and earth-born jars, 

And human frailties; were forgotten quite : 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 

He had been happy; but this clay will sink 

Its spark immortal, envying it the light 

To which it mounts, as if to break the link 

That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its brink. 


XY. 


But in man’s dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stern and w earisome, 
Droop’d as a wild-born falcon with clipt wing, 

T’o whom the boundless air alone were home : 
Then came his fit again, which to o’ercome, 

As eagerly the barr’d-up bird will beat 

His breast and beak against his wiry dome, 

Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 

Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat. 


XVI. 


Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 
With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom ; 
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The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb, 

Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 

Which, though ’twere wild,—as on the plundered wreck 
When mariners would madly meet their doom 

With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck,— 

Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check. 





XCIX. 


Clarens! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep Love! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought : 

Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 

The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 

And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 

By rays which sleep there lovingly : the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks. 


C. 


Clarens! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod,— 
Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne 

To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 

Is a pervading life and light,—so shown 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 

In the still cave and forest ; o’er the flower 

His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 

Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 


CI. 


All things are here of him; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 

Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bowed waters meet him, and adore, 
Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood, 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude, 
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A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-form’d and many-colour’d things, 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than words, 
And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life: the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 

The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 
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CIil. 


He who hath loved not, here would learn that love, 
And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 

That tender mystery, will love the more, 

For this is Love’s recess, where vain men’s woes, 

And the world’s waste, have driven him far from those, 
For ’tis his nature to advance or die ; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 

Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 

With the immortal lights, in its eternity ! 


CIV. 


‘Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 

Peopling it with affections ; but he found 

It was the scene which passion must allot 

To the mind’s puritied beings ; *twas the ground 

Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound, 

And hallowed it with loveliness: ’tis lone, 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here the Rhone 

Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have rear’d a throne 





CXI. 


Thus far I have proceeded in a theme 

Renew’d with no kind auspices :—to feel 

We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be.—and to steel 
The heart against itself ; and to conceal, 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught,— 
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Passion of feeling, purpose, grief or zeal,— 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 
Is a stern task of soul :—No matter,—it is taught. 


CXII. 


And for these words, thus woven into song, 

it may be that they are a harmless wile,— 

The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which I would seize, in passing, to beguile 

My breast, or that of others, for a while. 

Wet Fame is the thirst of youth,—but I am not 
hae ty So young as to regard men’s frown or smile, 
ae f tt As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 

ee Be I stood and stand alone,—remembered or forgot. 
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CXIIT. 


I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 
% I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow’d 
me To its idolatries a patient knee,— 
Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles,—nor cried aloud 
1 In worship of an echo; ia the crowd 
p' They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
vita Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 
| , Of thoughts, which were not their thoughts, and still could, 
| Had I not filled my mind, which thus itself subdued. 


CXIV. 


I have not loved the world, nor the world me, 

But let us part fair foes ; I do believe, 

: Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things,—hopes which will not deceive. 
ee? And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 

Hoa Snares for the failing : I would also deem 

anced O’er other’s griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 

Pt That two, or one, are almost what they seem,— 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 


CXV. 


Mig: My daughter! with thy name this song begun— 

ik My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end— 
I see thee not,—I hear thee not,—but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee ; thou art the friend 
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To whom the shadows of far years extend : 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart,—when mine is cold,— 
A token and a tone, even from thy father’s mould 


CXVI. 


To aid thy mind’s development ,—to watch 

Thy dawn of little joys,—to sit and see 

Almost thy very growth,—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,--wonders yet to thee ! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss,— 

This, it should seem, was not reserv'd for me : 

Yes, this was in my nature :—as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 


CXVIT. 


Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me ; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 

With desolation,—and a broken claim: 

Though the grave closed between us,—’twere the same, 
1 know that thou wilt love me: though to drain 

My blood from out thy being, were an aim, 

And an attainment,—all would be in vain,— 


Still thou would’st love me, still that more than life retain. 


CXVIII. 


The child of love, —though born in bitterness. 

And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 

These were the elements,—and thine no less. 

As yet such are around thee,—but thy fire 

Shall be more temper’d, and thy hope far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradle slumbers! O’er the sea, 

And from the mountains where I now respire, 

Fain would I waft such blessings upon thee, 

As, with a sigh, | deem thou might’st have been to me! 
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THE NORTH=-AMERICAN REVIEW. 








Philosophical Essays ; to which are subjoined, copious Notes, 
critical and explanatory, and a Supplementary Narrative ; 


with an Appendix. By James Ogilvie. 8vo. pp. 416. 
Philadelphia: John Conrad. 1816. 


Mr. Oeaiuvie has long been known in this country, for fine 
recitations and rather indifferent discourses, delivered from what 
he calls the Rostrum ; and we are among those, who think 
that he has some essential qualifications for an orator. In his 
less ambitious days, or at least those which seemed to be so, 
we thought he furnished usa very rational and even useful 
entertainment in his publick exhibitions. He had indeed 
little of the air of an adventurer, but this perhaps was chiefly 
owing to the novelty of his literary enterprise. His profession 
had some of the enticements of the theatre, without any of the 
mischiefs, which the scrupulous are fond of ascribing to it. 
And there was good reason to think he would be satisfied with 
his -fame in the ine he had chosen, for it could not be narrow 
or worthless. It was a part of his purpose to awaken literary 
curiosity, and he contributed with a liberality that should not be 
forgotten, and which is too seldom equalled, to the support of 
literary and charitable institutions throughout our country.—In 
his labours, indeed, he seemed to be alone. He was upon an 
experiment, about the success of which it was even idle to form 
an opinion. But his energy and courage sustained him, and 
over all his enterprise, there was thrown a sort of enthusiasm, 
which will always awaken interest, though it may not bear a se- 
vere scrutiny, or prove of very great service in less obtrusive and 
more exploring labours than his.—In addition to his public exhi- 
bitions, we heard some time ago of his more systematick attempts 
to revive amongst us the fainting power of oratory ; that he had 
gone so far as to teach the art in a Southern College, where his 
success and fame were proved by illuminations, and we believe 
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too by medals wid written testimony ; and more than this, that 
he had actually undertaken a visit to our cities and colleges, 
with a view to spread the glories of the long-neglected Ros- 
trum; and to do what in him lay for the establishment of 
instieutions of oratory, in a country that seemed to him almost 
the ouly one where its legitimate power could now be felt.— 
There are men who will laugh at all this, but we are not of 
their number. The overflowings of zeal and enthusiasm in a 
projector of useful improvements, are often very favourable 
symptoms, especially when he has looked his plan through and 
through, and prepared himself for temporary ridicule or in- 
difference, whilst he looks forward with confidence to ultimate 
success. We do not pretend to say that Mr. Ogilvie had 
quite enough sober calculation, to inspire universal confidence. 
But surely there is no great reluctance in our countrymen to 
encourage novelties; they are not generally startled by the 
boldness or zeal of adventurers ; and as Mr. Ogilvie knew and 
loved his art so well, it seemed only necessary to persuade men 
of its utility, to secure to his largest schemes the most bountiful 
encouragement. 

As to the neglect of the art amongst us, there could hardly 
be a doubt; and it is now so great, in this part of the country 
at least, that the most timid may w ell let go their alarms about 
the dangers of eloquence. ‘The standard with us is so very 
low, that we hear men called orators for smooth fluency or un- 
impassioned gracefulness and propriety. A hard clean voice, 
that travels for an hour over all sorts of surface, without one break 
or tone of feeling, with no variation of sound save that which 
is required by the punctuation, will be accounted the voice of 
an orator. We apprehend that the fanatick, with his holy 
wildness, approaches much nearer to good oratory, than most 
of our sensible speakers. One would think we had come to 
disdain ornament and manner when the subject is vast ; that 
whilst we allow the classicks to govern our taste in every thing 
else, we had rejected them in their high examples of elo- 
quence. And the effect is that our speakers appear to bestow 
about an equal measure of anxiety upon every thing they take 
up—whilst the interest of the hearer waxes dull, and passion 
fairly goes out. ‘This should be expected when eloquence be- 
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comes little more than a business of careful dissection or ex- 
planation, and when hearers have fallen into the habit of 
inspecting the manner of an orator, and guessing that he has 
nothing else to offer, if he is only bold enough to venture out 
of the old walk of tranquil utterance. In quiet seasons, when 
the state seems an invisible trifle to be talked about only, and 
men’s consciences can sleep under their duties, they are very 
willing to listen to a fine orator as they would to the players; 
they are entertained by his frolicks, and give in to all his illu- 
sions as they would to the fairy work of a dream. But 
important subjects, such as may call us presently into action, 
are in a great measure left to work their own way; they 
hardly eall forth a natural expression of earnest concern, and 
the hearer is too apt to conclude that he may proporuon his 
own interest by that of his teacher. It is easy, in such a case, 
to rail against the evils and abuses of eloquence, and to shew 
how much better it is to leave truth to its own power, to lay by 
the drapery of speech, and maintain a sturdy good sense and 
homely simplicity of manner. And we admit, that if the end 
of just eloquence could be attained by a naked presentment of 
cold thought, there would be no reason to complain at our in- 
difference to the art, for we should be rid of its evils, without 
missing its uses. But no one will say that the world has yet 
got to this etherial purity and susceptibility. Men must be 
quickened. In spite of good sense, they will be heavy about 
their duties. It is in their hearts or imaginations that we are 
to find principles which shall lend energy to their convictions ; 
it is by the terrours or persuasions of eloquence, that we can 
best give a presence and reality to danger, guilt and virtue. 

And though it is highly honourable to men at the present day, 
that they can value the very plainest sense, let it come from 
whom it may, yet we think it must be set down to indolence, 
or bad taste, or a spirit of pride or narrow calculation, that the 
leaders of publick opinion are so indifferent to the uses of 
eloquence. 

But however important the art may be, we are very far from 
wishing to see it as powerful now as it once was. We would 
not have our orators study the ancient masters too much, nor 
look on them as models. We suspect a little, that when Mr. 
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Ogilvie talks with so much enthusiasm of ‘ vindicating the 
nascent glory of the Rostrum,’ and about the revival of his art, 
that his mind has “ day dreams” of modern Ciceros. His 
own mode of popular declamation makes us fear, that the ora- 
tory ‘indigenously American and essentially republican,’ which 
he hopes to establish amongst us, would hardly raise the char- 
acter, or fortify the immunities of a free people. Whenever 
our scholars undertake to judge of the institutions and practices 
of their own time, they are not content to stay at home, and 
study the present condition and taste of men; but they run, as 
if by instinct, into their endeared classical enclosures, and lay 
down the law for us as they find it there. No matter that 
two or three thousand years have rolled between us and the 
memorable eras of ancient literature; or that we live under a 
rougher sky, or that a deluge of barbarism has washed over 
the mind, since it was impressed by the fair and delicate forms 
of ancient art. We are still carried back to the old examples, 
and told that the eloquence, which suited the wild rabble of the 
early democracies, will do in these colder days of good sense. 
Men, who talk in this way, are, we trust, much better ac- 
quainted with their libraries, and have more to do witb their 
prejudices, than with the actual condition of their fellow-beings. 
They are brought up to see beauty only in the dead. They 
feel a taint in the rude mixture of living, busy, pains-taking 
mortals. ‘hey would carry you into their closets and cast 
you over again, that you may ‘be stirred by. pure Roman pas- 
sion, burn at fine pictures of ancient virtue, and feel the magick 
of such allusions as thrilled through the mob like lightning, 
when Cicero and Demosthenes were making heroes out of 
every body but themselves. 

The character, taste and situation of the ancients should be 
taken into the account, whenever we think of modelling our 
oratory by theirs, or imagine that its power may be as great. 
Society will change its form and spirit, with the progress of 
years and by the help of experience. The excesses even of 
polished barbarism will give place to deliberation. Passion 
will in time be mingled with intellect, and judgment go along 
with feeling. A simple, natural taste in literature and the arts, 
is sometimes seen to revive in the midst of civilization and lux- 
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ury, and after a love of tawdriness or mechanical primness 
seemed as general and fixed as an original principle of our 
nature. We should be careful then, how we judge of society 
now, its.wants and taste, from what we know of men in other 
ages or climates. Refinement, polish, freedom, institutions 
and customs with the same names and looking to the same 
ends, are nevertheless very different things in different periods 
of history. We should hardly think it well to turn our free 
governments, our oblations, or our hearths, into those of the 
ancient Commonwealths ; nor do we think it would be any 
better to adopt now their declamatory eloquence. We should 
say that the practical examples which antiquity offers are more 
of errour than of excellence—for warning than imitation. ‘The 
ancient oratory was for men who were given up to passion, and 
who thronged the forum to have it nourished and directed. It 
was not their way to prepare themselves at home upon ques- 
tions of great publick concern. It was by action, not by sound 
independent opinion, that they sent their influence through the 
state.  ‘I'hey trusted themselves to sympathy and to the 
orators, who were a sort of self-appointed political teachers, 
feeling little restraint from the shrewd criticism of a mob, fight- 
ing against selfish rivals for sway over the supreme multitude, 
and sure that he only could be the conqueror who produced 
the greatest excitement.—We do not deny that there are “ fine 
raptures’ in the old eloquence, and that exquisite specimens 
have come down to us, in all the departments of publick speak- 
ing that were then known. ‘This is just what we should 
expect ; and so long as we can keep these specimens quiet in 


-our libraries, or regard them in connexion with their own times, 


we shall be as fond as any one of the treasure. 

We by no means say, that men have less sensibility 
now than the ancients, even in those colder and purer re- 
gions, where free states are supposed to flourish most. 
There may be less noise and more depth in our enthusi- 
asm now. Our emotions are more inward and _ lasting. 
They grow more from secret contemplation than from pub- 
lick sympathy. Our judgments are formed after reflection, 
and a moral spirit pervades them. What we have lost in 
roughness or inflammability, is probably more than made up 
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in tempered vigour. A man’s worth or influence is not the 
less felt, because he respects his own judgment, sets himself 
sturdily against vain pretensions or lying declamation, and 
shrinks from the contagion of a mob as from pestilence. 

{t should not be forgotten, that men are readers now. ‘The 
art of printing has probably done more for mdependence of 
mind than all legislation or revolution, by putting the thoughts 
of men into the hands of others, w here they may be ransacked 
and proved. We can bring them down to skeletons, and then 
see if they have strength, connexion and object. A habit of 
intelligent watchfulness is thus formed in the people, and the 
orator feels it. He aims less at forcing publick sentiment 
and drowning judgment in declamation. “ It is not enough 
to speak, but to speak true.” He is under the rebuke 
of controversy, and feels the influence of keen observers about 
him, deliberating with him upon common interests, which they 

value more than his exhibitions. He remembers that they are 
fond of looking into their work before they begin ; of approach- 
ing it with the confidence of knowledge, not of ignorance. Of 
course he must trust to the importance of his subject, and to 
earnest, wide and clear discussion. He must work through 
the judgment to the heart, and when he has reached and moved 
it, he will leave there a deep and inextinguishable energy.— 
When we are upon important deliberation, we are diverted at 
seeing a man crowded with himself instead of his subject, and 
bent upon making a fine speech which we are te pay for with 
applauses. His tricks and parade will not serve him, nor 
weigh with us, when we are preparing to act. We look about 
then for men in whom we can confide, not for the orator who 
glitters upon feast-days, who toils for effect, and can declaim 
another man’s thoughts as well as his own. We prefer natural 
oratory, such as the occasion prompts and justifies. And per- 
haps it is not going too far, to say, that the best orators of 
modern times, are those who have been made by the circum- 
stances that pressed immediately upon them, springing up at 
once and with resistless power, in seasons of gloom and dismay, 
as if they gathered inspiration from the darkness. 
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We believe too, that in the free states of our time, there is 
is something worth preserving, and much too precious to be 
entrusted with mere declaimers. The prudent, who know the 
worth of their treasures, are alarmed when they hear a noise 
made about them. A good government is too awful to be 
touched by the vulgar or turbulent; and when society has 
reached something like settled order, and habits of reflection, 
it should not be suffered to fall again under what we must call 
the savage influence of mere passion. We do indeed hear men 
talk, even now, about national glory and the worth of conquests ; 
but there is amongst us a quiet consciousness of domestick 
comfort, a sentiment towards the country as a home and shelter, 
which seem to have had but little place in the warlike com- 
monwealths of old. We have still the distinctions of rich and 
poor, of the illiterate and wise; and in the unobtrusive orders 
of society, there may be little of that abject vanity, which 
prompted the ancient vulgar to compel the courtesy of the 
great, and to bluster around the common altars aad monuments, 
as if they feared that their own importance would be forgotten. 
But for all this, we should disdain to compare the multitude in 
a modern commonwealth, with the street rabble of Rome, 
whether in good sense, honesty, real elevation of sentiment, 
political intelligence, just views of national happiness and glory, 
or the firm purpose of securing them.—-We believe that a 
modern orator never need complain, that there is no field for 
his powers. When we look into English eloquence, we think 
we can find there more intellect and poetry, and passion that 
worked more deeply and surely, though with less tumult, than 
in all the polished or boisterous harangues of the -old orators. 
It surely ought not to be a cause of complaint with a great man, 
that the age he lives in, receives the highest exercise of 
his best powers, all the wealth of his mind, and forbids 
him to substitute clamour, ornament or unmeaning vehe- 
mence, for strength and becoming zeal. He should be proud 
that he is dealing with moral and intelligent beings, whose judg- 
ments he may convince and establish, and whose passions he 
cannot hope to bring out, till they have travelled over the cool 
and pure region of the mind.—On the whole, we believe that 
in modern free states, there is room in all the departments 
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of eloquence, (and we have no time to distinguish them) for 
the display of what was of real practical worth in ancient ora- 
tory ; that we have advantages and opportunities peculiar to 
ourselves ; and that the means of abusing the art are greatly 
straightened by the intelligence and settled habits of society. 
And this is all we can now say to the scholar who loves the 
masters, or to the anxious observer who argues against oratory 
from its abuses. | 

We shall not enter into the inquiry how far oratory is an 
art. ‘The ancients had an easy way of resolving it into dis- 
cipline, as they did poetry into inspiration or genius. We be- 
lieve that the art, for such in some degree it certainly is 
should bring us as near as possible to life. ‘The instructer 
should give us such aids as we can turn to account when 
we go out into the world, whatever we may find the taste 
and manners of society to be. He is not to carry art so far, 
as to give a boy the habits of a school room, which shall make 
him awkward in a change of condition. He is not to kill 
his enthusiasm and genius by bringing him up to imitate 
models. Nor would we have Mr. Ogilvie fall into the mis- 
take, that fine specimens of oratory on his Rostrum will be 
of much practical use to the learner in after life. For though 
he has not told us very precisely what he means by that 
oratory, yet as we have seen him upon his stage, we may take 
his example, together with a few hints in his book, for an ex- 
planation of his views. And we should say from these, that 
such oratory is chiefly intended for gratification of taste. 
The speaker comes before us as an artist. His manner is 
studied ; he ainis at effect ; and as we are looking out for fine 
points, he is no less careful to make them. He is loosened 
from the restraints which society has imposed upon speakers, 
who deal in realities and present business. We are ready to 
allow him all the license of poetry. We give ourselves up to 
iljusions, and are not offended even with inflated emptiness, 
if it only pour itself out in fine tones. Mr. Ogilvie himself has 
often convinced us, that any thing will do, “ being seasoned 
with a gracious voice.”—This sort of oratory, or popular de- 
clamation, may indeed be uselul, in stirring ambition, or present- 
ing specimens of fine and varied modulation. But we believe 
that Mr. Ogilvie must keep his Rostrum for the ladies and 
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gentlemen, and teach his boys to be good speakers by the 
severe and simple discipline of a school. He has drudgery 
and details to go through as well as other teachers. He must 
shew the learner his weapons and their uses. He has little dull 
errours to correct, and much to insist upon that is merely me- 
chanical. And after all, he must send out his boys into the 
world to ripen. We wish him great success as a teacher of 
his art, and think that he may be really useful. 

We took up his book, expecting to find in it some scheme 
for the improvement of oratory, since we had heard so lately 
that he had applied to teaching the art. We looked at least for 
one oration touching the Rostrum itself, but that we find is re- 
served for a second volume. We had reason to think he would 
say something more particular of the uses and evils of his art, 
the means of reviving it, and of the obstacles to be met and 
removed. The title to be sure, might have saved us from such 
vain expectations ; but we thought that ‘* Philosophical Essays, 
with copious notes, a supplementary narrative and an appendix, 
together with the miscellaneous character of Mr. Ogilvie’s mind, 
would justify our hope that his favourite art would stand out in 
every part of the book. We have indeed been a good deal 
disappointed ; ; and the only apology we can offer for saying so 
much upon a subject, which the book has so little to do with, 
is, that we have long been in the habit of associating Mr. 
Ogilvie with the improvement of his art in this country. We 
think too that the subject is important; and what perhaps 
weighed with us now even more, is our belief hat Mr. Ogilvie, 
w ill never give us another chance to say any thing of him or of 
oratory, since the appearance of his second volume, like his 
ambition to be a celebrated philosopher, depends, alas, upon 
the reception of the one before us. 

It is high time to say a little of this work, and to ap- 
prize our readers that Mr. Ogilvie, in the prosecution of 
his literary enterprise, ‘arrived a few months ago at a stage 
somewhat critical, and farther success became hopeless or 
worthless, without the acquisition of permanent and extended 
celebrity as a philosophical writer.’ We are very sorry 
for it, and should even think our author had merely fall- 
en into a sudden mistake, were it not that he says these 
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very words a second time at the close of his book. And 
he leaves it to the publick to determine by their reception 
of this volume, whether he shall enjoy ‘that share of per- 
manent and extended celebrity, which is essential to his 
further success.’ A philosophical writer of permanent and 
extended celebrity! If the man were our enemy, we should 
“thank him for teaching us that word.” But we are always 
in good humour with a work and an author that looks to such 
high matter, and after reading along a little while, we became 
so used to greatness, that we could hear Mr. Ogilvie promise it 
to his own name, as patiently as if he had awarded it to 
another. | 
We turned first to the Narrative. We are somewhat at a 
loss to know why it is called supplementary, but we think it by 
far the most curious and entertaining part of the book. It 
gives us our author’s history, so far as it is connected with his 
literary and oratorical pursuits, and lets us a good deal into his 
infirmities of mind and constitution ; his moments of * unassured 
consciousness and faintness of vital energy, vibrating betwixt 
the sick bed and the sepulchre,’ as well as his elows and irra- 
diations of mind. You would judge from his own account, 
that all his experience lay wholly out of life, and differed from 


that of other men in the exquisiteness of luxury as well as of 


agony. ‘his may be ascribed in a great measure to a de- 
plorable lack of that plain common sense, which teaches one 
the coarse realities of life and what he owes to himself and his 
neighbour, and makes him provident for the means of real use- 
fulness and unbroken happiness.—Mr. Ogilvie shews singular 
indiscretion, | in keeping himself forever in sight. In his book 
he is as much the principal figure, as on his Rostrum, with all 
his parade, and outlandish costume about him. — His airs and 
extrav agance may divert mischievous readers, and most are of 
that class ; but the diversion will surely be at his own expense, 
and may cost him his good nature at least. He has looked 
upon the world these many years; but we fear that he has 
lived very much out of those wholesome regions, where a man 
learns to rein in his enthusiasm, to feed his vanity in secret, to 
feel that society can do very well without him, that it has a 
resolute way of ridiculing those who proclaim their own merit, 
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and values that greatness only which oozes out ‘from the 
works that a man doeth.” Still there are strong symptoms in 
his book of generosity, zeal, tenderness and even loftiness ; and 
we are inclined to think that after all there is more of errour 
than of want in his mind. There seems to be a perpetual dis- 
ease, a malignant sensitiveness hanging over him, and though 
he may be betrayed into fine accidents, we should hardly look 
for the useful results of a sound and governed mind. But we 
believe he may yet be useful and happy, if he will consent to 
think and act a little more like the rest of the world ; if he will 
but remember that failure is a much better instructer than am- 
bition or illusion, and then turn back his enthusiasm to spheres 
where his success has been sure and beneficial. 

We find in the Narrative the stages through which he has 
passed, and how he came so abruptly upon the third and 
truly critical one, which we before alluded to. After his arri- 
val in this country (for he is a native of Scotland) he taught a 
school in Virginia for thirteen years ; and during this period he 
had constant opportunities to cultivate oratory, for which he 
had always a great passion, and in a certain species of which 
he seems to think that nature or education had given him un- 
common skill. Flattered by his success in the art, and ex- 
hausted by school-keeping and opium, the thought of delivering 
orations on the Rostrum suddenly crossed his imagination. 
Assured of ‘ultimate, speedy and splendid success,’ he yield- 
ed to the thought, shut up his school, and began his new 
career, or more properly his first stage, in 1809. It was at 
this time he became known to our readers.—The second 
stage presents our author as a teacher and lecturer in oratory. 
He began his labours at the college of South Carolina, and 
received the entire approbation of the Government. ‘The 
scholars got up an illumination for him, and surprised him by 
a transparency over the door of the chapel, exhibiting the 
American Eagle, with our orator’s name in her talons. And 
when his course of instruction was ended, they presented him 
with a gold medal, ‘ which has since been uniformly suspended 
around his neck and proudly too,’ in his exhibitions on the 
Rostrum.—The third and critical stage shall be given in his 


own words. 
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‘‘ Having entered thus auspiciously on the second stage in the 
prosecution of the design, which he had undertaken, he began 
to fix his eye steadily on the third, as it distinctly emerged 
above the edge of his widening horizon, and loomed and lowered, 


like the Alpine heights, when they first arrested the gaze of 


Hannibal. 

‘The stage to which he now so pompously adverts, was the 
establishment of efficient professorships of oratory in the Col- 
leges, and the erection of spacious and magnificent halls, (ex- 
clusively dedicated to the exercise and exhibition of oratory on 
the Rostrum,) in the principal cities of the American republick.”’ 
Sup. Narr. Ixii. 


The reader must make out if he can, what there is in this 
third stage, which required Mr. Ogilvie to become all at once 
a great philosopher. The book leaves us very much in the 
dark upon this point. He proposed the plan, which we have 
just stated, before the Legislature of South Carolina, in an 
elaborate oration ; he made two distinct efforts to secure its ac- 
complishment, in his last visit to Charleston; he declared his 
disinterestedness, and that he would not be prevailed upon to 
accept one of the contemplated professorships. But it would 
not do. His hearers applauded and smiled, and thought it 
would be impossible to bring any thing to pass at present. 
Whereupon our author seems to have gone frantick. He ex- 
presses his disappointment in what he calls the ‘ idiosyncratick 
idiom,’ which he frankly declares will be distinctly understood 
by only one in a hundred, and we unfortunately are among the 
ninety and nine. We know nothing further of the third stage, 
except that our author means to try once more in Charleston, 
and make similar attempts in all our principal cities, except 
Philadelphia, where, for a reason we shall mention presently, 
he has an ‘ assured presentiment of discomfiture.’ We won- 
der a little how he dared to print his book there, and should 
ask him if its ill success might not be ascribed to the malign 
influences of that city, had he not assured us, that it is unphi- 
losophical to resort to extraordinary causes, when ordinary 
ones are adequate to explain a fact.—There is yet a fourth 
stage in our author’s pursuits, but this is wholly in the mist, or 
rather has not yet ‘emerged above the edge of his widening 
horizon.’ The narrative closes with bright visions of the 
future glories of the Rostrum. ‘The whole is written in ex- 
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tremely bad taste, and sprinkled with specimens of very am- 
bitious and yet humble criticism, which we cannot stop to 
notice. We ought to state that the author speaks of himself in 
the third person, and we account this the most modest thing 
in the whole book. Perhaps however, this very circumstance 
tempted him to say things, and in a manner too, that would 
have startled him if he had spoken in the first person. If 
therefore we may prescribe for his vanity, we will venture to 
recommend that he should hereafter use no sort of cover for it. 
Mr. Ogilvie is as free to tell of his adventures as of his 
schemes or infirmities. We will give one or two from the 
‘narrative.—The first happened during his first visit at Phila- 
delphia, while our author was yet a novice in the world. ‘The 
college hall, which is devoted to publick worship on Sunday, 
and to science the rest of the week, was offered to Mr. Ogilvie 
for the delivery of his lectures, on his express assurance that 
they should contain no sentiment which could offend persons of 
any religious persuasion. He accordingly erected his Rostrum 
in front of the pulpit, and in one of his orations, after speaking 
of the blessed effects of our religion, he gave his hearers to 
know that his observations had regarded christianity merely as 
improving the condition of society. 
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“The awful and mysterious question in relation to its divine 
origin, [ forbear to examine. 


« QO pity, great Father of light and of life, 
A heart that fain would not wander from thee, 
So humbled in dust, [ relinquish my pride, 
From doubt and from darkness, thou only canst free. 


‘‘ But darkness and doubt are not flying away, 
Alas, I still roam in conjecture forlorn, 

Nor breaks on the wanderer faint and astray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn.” 








The effect of this, according to Mr. Ogilvie, must have 
been tremendous. ‘ The silence was deep and dead. His 
auditors seemed even to hold their breath and to stare at 
each other with ‘stony eyes.” The late C. B. Browne, 
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who was present, told Mr. Ogilvie afterwards, that his feelings 
on that occasion “ made an era in his sensations.” But our 
orator, not aware how things were going, proceeded to finish 
his oration, and closed with a thundering, prophetick harangue 
against Bonaparte, filled with that hyperbole and bombast, and 
uttered with that impassioned vehemence, which he fears (we 
think he should rather rejoice at it) will always be most ac- 
ceptable to a miscellaneous audience. ‘This explosion seems 
to have brought to his hearers, for they gave him ‘a plaudit 
loud, long and apparently unanimous.’ But nothing would 
do. ‘The town was against him, and every body he met 
was ready with remonstrance, or disheartening tidings. In 
the language of an adviser, “‘he had thrown away an empire 
of fame and emolument ;”—in his own more glorious phra- 
seology, ‘he had dashed the brimming and golden goblet of 
success from his eager lip, dashed it almost untasted ! And 
all this came of his making a pretty and unchristian §per- 
version of two stanzas of Beattie’s Hermit. In spite of his 
expressions of sorrow for his offensive avowal of skepticism, 
he was denied the further use of the hall, and we believe 
he has never since ‘ asserted the dignity of the Rostrum’ in that 
offended city. Sup. Narr. xxii. 

In his first visit to New York he shews himself once more 
in his noviciate of worldly wisdom, and well nigh brought the 
Rostrum into jeopardy, by his desperate love of saying some- 
thing very fine. 


‘Towards the close of an oration which he then delivered 
there, he was led to direct and fix the attention of his auditors on 
an epoch (preeminently memorable, even amid a twenty years’ 
succession of astonishing events and prodigious revolutions, ) the 
portentous epoch! ‘* when the conqueror of Lodi and Marengo, 
pointing with his batoon to the white cliffs of Albion, whetted 
the insatiable cupidity, and infuriated the souls, of two hundred 
thousand cannibals, disciplined to every deed of death and deso- 
lation, by describing in ‘ words that burned’ on his lips, and in 
imagery which rage and rapine embodied and half realized as he 
spoke, the treasures of London, the plunder of the queen of isles, 
the beauty and the booty of the garden of the earth, the sub- 
jugation of the magna virum mater; to whose daughters the 
Paphian goddess had lent her cestus, and every grace her pe- 
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culiar attraction ; to whose sons Pallas had consigned her egis, 
Pomona her cornucopia, and Neptune had for a season transfer- 
red his trident.” 

‘The audience, (which was composed of nearly one thou- 
sand persons,) catching suddenly and simultaneously, the feel- 
ings of the speaker, gave vent to their sympathetick enthusiasm, 
in a loud, protracted, and he believes heart-felt plaudit. ‘The 
room shook, as if it had been rocked by an earthquake, as if it 
had reverberated the thunder’s or the cannon’s roar.— When the 
plaudit ceased, ‘a gentleman,’ (who turned out to be a united 
frishman,) ‘ deliberately rose from his seat in the middle of the 
roum ; assumed an erect and disdainful port ; looked intrepidly 
and indignantly around, and without casting a glance, or direct- 
ing his hand towards the Rostrum, but turning both successively 
and slowly to the auditors in every part of the room, hissed with 
set teeth and with an intensity of sibilation, that indicated un- 
usual vehemence in the feeling by which it was prompted.— 
His proceeding excited a lively and general emotion of momen- 
tary anger. Frowning brows and flashing eyes were bent upon 
him, idly bent! The hisser, with an air of calm defiance, con- 
scious intrepidity, and scornful unconcern, resumed his seat. 

‘* At that moment, the situation of the orator, (then a nevice 
in such scenes, and destitute of that habitual self-possession, and 
imperturbable serenity of soul, which experience only can at- 
temper and confirm,) was critical and distressing. In the school 
of experience he has, he trusts, acquired a self-control and self- 
subjection, which, to him, would make the recurrence of such 
an incident amusing merely: At this time, if the contents of a 
loaded pistol were discharged at him, whilst he was declaiming 
on the Rostrum, (unless the contents pierced his heart, opened 
an artery, from which life-blood would burst in a torrent, or in- 
(licted intolerable agony ;) so unexpected and improbable an in- 
cident, could not now disturb him for a moment, or but for a mo- 
ment. Far different were his feelings then. He experienced 
inexpressible disquietude. Advancing to the very verge of the 
Restrum, and with a gesture, attitude and expression of counte- 
nance, which emphatically indicated the most anxious and earnest 
wish to be allowed to proceed ; he succeeded in restoring order, 
and preventing outrage and violence, in an audience as polite and 
respectable as were ever, probably, assembled in that populous 
opulent and flourishing city. Sup. Narr. xxviii. 


The newspapers took the matter up at once, and the 
Evening Post advised the hisser “to take leave of ab- 
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sence during the delivery of any orations which Mr. Ogilvie 
might afterwards pronounce.”—A reply to this in a demo- 
cratick paper gave notice, “ that if the oration were repeated, 
and the Editor of the Post were present, the amusement of 
the evening would be diversified and enhanced by a game 
at leap-frog, in the course of which, that Editor would amuse 
and astonish the audience, by the most prodigious leap, from 
a window of Attick altitude, ever witnessed in that or any 
other city.” This brought out our orator, who ‘ arrested an 
altercation, so hateful to "his soul, so offensive to the dignity, 
and damnatory to the nascent glory of the Rostrum; so ab- 
horrent to all the aspirations and chivalrick enthusiasm, which 
had impelled him to undertake, and governed him in the 
execution of so romantick an enterprise.’ Mr. Ogilvie’s card 
drew from the hisser the very flattering explanation, that the 
insult was not intended for Mr. Ogilvie, who was a native of 
Great Britain, and expressed only a natural feeling towards 
his own country, but that the hiss was meant for the “sudionce. 
who listened silently to marked compliments to their own 
country, and “clapped for King George.” Our author says, 
‘he admires his intrepidity with all his heart.’ 

During the delivery of an oration in a small town in Ken- 
tucky, our orator, or rather the audience, was disturbed by 
an ‘inebriated intruder.’ He had now grown so old on the 
Rostrum, that instead of being embarrassed by this inci- 
dent, he turned it most admirably to a practical use.  In- 
ferring from the conduct of his hearers, who were soothing 
the drunkard in the most friendly manner, that he was a 
man of respectable station and character, our orator, with sin- 


gular delicacy, 


‘raised his voice to a tone, that drowned the unmeaning noise 


of this Salamander of Alcohol, and advanced in the delivery of 


his oration, till a passage occurred, in which the misery and ig- 
nominy of intemperance were depicted in strong colours. In pro- 
nouncing this passage, he descended from the Rostrum, and, ad- 
vancing with a slow and pausing step, towards the bench, on 
which the involuntary and, probably, unconscious violator of de- 
corum sat, or on which he had staggered and lay stretched ; 
continuing to declaim, as he advanced, till he approached the 
mind-deserted body as nearly as he could. Here, for a few mo- 
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ments, he stood still; ceased to declaim ; folded his arms, and 
resting his eye on the floor, slowly and solemnly said,—‘* Where 
example so emphatically arrests attention, declamation may well 
be dumb: It is, and can be, but babbling and impertinence, in 
the presence of a warning, that addresses the soul through the 
senses.”’ Sup. Narr. xxxi. 


We think Sterne would have made a fine picture of this. 
As we are not told, what effect this singular appeal produced, 
we have a suspicion, that it was very far from gratifying the 
utmost wish of the orator. 

Mr. Ogilvie should know better than to bring living, re- 
tired individuals before the publick, especially to abuse them. 
The notoriety which one gains from being extolled or calum- 
niated in print, may be gratifying to vulgar or abandoned 
spirits ; and distinguished characters must submit to such dis- 
play, as to the order of society; but the quiet, secluded and 
delicate must shrink from being made publick property in 
this way. In this country, or in our part of it at least, we 
are not yet used to this profligate introduction of private 
names into a book ; we are not proud of the honour, and, we 
trust, the victims are not grateful for being thus distinguished. 
If Mr. Ogilvie’s book were of more importance, we should 
warn him to consult publick feeling on this matter a little 
more. His poor countryman, James M’Allister, must take the 
quarrel into his own hands; and we beg him to make some 
allowance for Mr. Ogilvie’s outrage, for when he gets into 
the western country, he seems infected with the wild indepen- 
dence of the region, and lays about him like a very back- 
woodsman.—This M’Allister, (who is one of the ten children 
of a Scotch weaver, and who ‘came nearer to the character 
of a scientifick sage, than any human being Mr. Ogilvie has 
ever known, with the exception of William Ogilvie, professor 
of humanity, in King’s College, Old Aberdeen, in Scotland,’) 
has very prudently settled himself for life in our western coun- 
try, with his wife and children about him, and, for all that we 
know, is a very good farmer, and makes a very good husband 
and father. Our author visited him, in the hope that he 
would be all he had once known him; able to advise and en- 
courage him in the prosecution of his noble enterprise. 
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‘ Here bitter was his disappointment! He found him alive, in- 
deed, and neither in bad health, nor in unprosperous circum- 
stances ; but the ghost and shadow of what he might, the narra- 
tor adds with pain, ought to have been. He found him the idola- 
ter, and vassal of indolence ; the breathing and unburied victim 
of a voluntary and seemingly predestined insignificance and ob- 
scurity’’ ‘Upon renewing his intercourse with this motiveless 
monster of intellect, he sensibly felt the infectious stupefaction of 
his incurable and seemingly innate lethargy. As he listened to 
his cogent but abhorred logick, the nervous but soul-chilling elo- 
quence, with which he expatiated on the inanity of fame, present 
or posthumous,’ on the difficulties that lie in the w ay of literary 
ambition, and on the nothingness of success, ‘ he felt conviction, 
‘‘o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold.’ ‘ This ill-fated man is 
doomed to pass the rest of his life, not where he ought to be, 
near the centre of the most enlightened circles in Edinburgh, 
London, or Paris, but in the bosom of the western wilderness. 
Yet even there, his posstble value is inestimable. Could any 
popular Kentuckian patriot (Mr. Clay for instance) draw him 
trom his idolized obscurity, and place him at the head of the 
College of Lexington (whose present president would surely 
vanish at the very sound of his name) he would give himself ad- 
ditional claims not only to the confidence and respect of his coun- 
trymen, but titles to the gratitude of posterity. It is afflicting, it 
is humiliating to reflect, that whilst the votaries of Mammon ran- 
sack the sunless and poison-breathing caverns of the earth; de- 
scend even to the ceiling of Pandemonium; venture almost into 
the jaws of death and hell, to extract gold from the bowels of 
the earth; patriotism will suffer wisdom to slumber inactively on 
its surface, and genius to ‘‘ waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 
‘After a few interviews, he recoiled with implacable antipathy 
from this incarnate Genius of the Castle of Indolence, and fled 


from his society, before he had fastened his spell on his soul.’ Sup. 
Narr. xliv. &c. 


We cannot extract any more from the narrative, and we 
sincerely think that our readers will deal kindly with Mr. Ogil- 
vie, if they will form their opinion of his manner, from the 
passages we have given. 

We are now coming to the philosophy, and shall des- 
patch our work very speedily. This part of the book con- 
sists of three Essays, with copious notes. And you would 
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judge perhaps from these, that the author had read largely, 
and that his fine memory was abundantly stored; that his 
mind had more of alacrity than insight, and was more greedy 
of accumulation than patient in exploring. If there were 
nothing else, his errours would be enough, to shew that 
he is exceedingly intrepid and independent in the use of 
his knowledge. We may say something of his style here- 
after. 

The first Essay is “ On the Study of Mathematical Sci- 
ence.” It is very short, and by far the most composed 
part of the book. The object is, to shew the uses of this 
study in disciplining and invigorating the mind, and thus 
indirectly helping to form the young orator. And the au- 
thor swells into such enthusiasm, in behalf of his subject, 
that one might think his whole soul had been always devoted 
to abstract truth, and found its only atmosphere in the ‘su- 
pernal regions of pure intelligence.’ He seems to take a 
pleasure in exalting mathematicks above the poor mutable 
fabricks of morals and physicks. ‘The truth of mathematical 
science is divine, ‘Shedding the same “increate” and irre- 
frangible light on the minds of demons and damned spirits, 
and of Newton;’ and (what seems too solemn for such a 
flourish,) we may even dare to believe that the evidence of 
its demonstration, ‘is beheld in the same light by the Almighty 
mind, and the humblest and most fallible of his intelligent 
creatures.’ Not content with simply showing how the study 
gives habits of intense exertion, distinct, precise and com- 
posed thought, and stimulates inquiry and invention, he as- 
sures us, 
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‘it is by the study of this sublime science, that juvenile intellect 
first ‘* plumes its feathers and lets grow its wings ;”” ‘‘rises intore- 
gions mild, of calm and serene air,” ‘‘above the smoke and din of 
the dim spot, which men callearth.”’’ p. 17. 


But a little after he grows more reasonable, and shews 
the tendency of a premature and excessive devotion to this 
study, 
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‘not only to fold the wing and shut the eye of imagination, but 
to clip the plumage and cut the pectoral muscle of that “ frolick 
wing.” p. 25. 
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Well: we have learned to make great allowance for our 
author’s singularities; for having read his book through, we 
have discovered, that he makes it a point to be passionately 
fond of his present subject, whatever it may be, and to give it 
pre-eminence. Otherwise, we should have wondered, that a 
man of so much rhetorick and enthusiasm, should be so elo- 
quent in behalf of a study that deals in cold certainties, espe- 
cially when he regards its exclusive votary as a being, 


‘whose heart floats in a sort of mediocrity and apathy, tn an 
element clear but cold ; pure and bright, but colourless ; calm 
and innoxious, but stagnant and insipid.’ p. 31. 


Mr. Ogilvie had stated in the Essay, that this study could 
not directly contribute to the attainment of oratorical skill, 


‘ being exclusively conversant with truths, in the development 
of which, so far as consists in the exercise of a rich but disciplined 
imagination, of a pure yet refined taste, in the excitement of in- 
tense yet chastened passion, and in the exquisite embellishment of 
diction, oratory, in its technical and popular acceptation, is inad 
missible.” p. 17. 


This appeared perfectly just, and probably nobody would 
find fault with it, but the author himself Accordingly, in a 
note at the end of the Essays, he begins to repent, and thinks 
he has not been philosophical enough i in this behalf. 


‘ But if we take a more enlarged and philosophical view of 
oratory. even the theorems of mathematical and the principles of 
physical science, may fall within the legitimate sphere of this glo- 
rious art.’ p. 267. 


Now we shall not allow our author, without warning, to 
couple mathematicks with natural philosophy, especially as 
he speaks almost dispraisingly in the Essay of the latter 
science. Let the divine science stand by itself, and then hear 
our orator. 


‘Imagine a great mathematician demonstrating such a theo- 
rem, in the presence of an audience, sufficiently enlightened 
to comprehend the progressive steps of his reasoning, as they 
are embodied by the utterance of the speaker: Imagine, that 
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with perfect distinctness of articulation, propriety of empha- 
sis, a modulation of voice agreeable to the ear, and suitable dig- 
nity and vivacity of manner, he unfolds a principle that enlarges 
the boundaries of human knowledge, and reveals the arcana of 
nature to the inquiring mind. Feeling the most unshaken con- 
viction of its truth and importance, and elevated by a conscious- 
ness of intellectual dignity, superiority and power, with what ear- 
estness does he investigate, with what perspicuity develop, with 
what felicity illustrate its evidence and utility. —His emotions 
thicken with the discovery of truth, and his imagination is busy 
in anticipating its uses. He even displays a graceful and im- 
passioned elocution.—‘ Can the countenance be vacant, or the 
eye dim, the hand motionless, or the utterance frigid or mo- 
notonous, when the light of eternal truth irradiates the under- 
standing, when the heart swells with the divine enthusiasm which 
it inspires, and with a lively anticipation of the unspeakable 
benefits, which it has in store for mankind?’ These were the 
themes of oratory, that ravished the senses and the soul of 
Adam, as it flowed from the lips of Raphael. Whilst Adam 
listened to this seraphic oratory, he became unconscious, even of 
the divine beauties of Eden. The lovely mother of mankind, 

forgotten and unobserved, averted her eye from the fatal apple! 
At that moment, even the tempter had shrunk in conscious im- 
potence from her ear, and listened with reluctant rapture to the 
seraph’s tongue,’ &c. p. 268-9. 


This is what our author calls a more philosophical view of 
oratory. His passion for mathematical oratory, soon reaches 
such a height, that he declaims, without the least remorse, 
against mere worldly eloquence, and goes very near, we think, 
to demolishing the Rostrum itself. But he seems startled at the 
consequences, and closes the note with a prudent admission 
(which should have saved him from writing it,) that this mathe- 
matical oratory will not do now-a-days for popular purposes. 

The second Essay, which is a good deal more ambitious, 
is “on the Nature, Extent, and Limits of Human Know- 
ledge, so far as it is founded in the relation of cause and 
effect, and concerns mind and matter.” We have here 
old truths and errours, and doubtful novelties, to say the 
least of them, served up to the ‘solitary reader,’ after the 
manner of the Rostrum. We shall not undertake to fol- 
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low Mr. Ogilvie through this Essay, for it would carry us 
greatly out of our limits, and much farther than is necessary 
to ascertain his pretensions to celebrity as a philosophical wri- 
ter. He is so desultory and miscellaneous, adopts so readily 
the mistakes of others, and assumes so confidently what 
some would deny, and others ask him at least to explain, 
that any attempt to settle his meaning and correct his errours, 
would lead us over much of the field of modern scepticism ; 
of ethical and metaphysical controversy. We shall look at 
his plan, and perhaps at an errour or two, as we go along. 

He first undertakes to set Locke right as to the inlets of 
knowledge ; charging him with lack of philosophical precision, 
in ascribing to reflection instead of consciousness, our ac- 
quaintance with our intellectual faculties and operations. So 
far we are upon beaten ground. But we are in the wilder- 
ness, when Mr. Ogilvie calls reflection ‘a concentration of 
consciousness on whatever (whether an impression from with- 
out, or an internal operation) excites peculiar interest.’ Be- 
sides this, without any open quarrel with Locke or any body 
else respecting sensation or perception, he goes on (and this 
too for the sake of precision) to make consciousness the 
fountain of all our actual or possible knowledge. 


‘Our language, and of course our ideas, as they regard the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, will be more precise, if we consider 
whatever is known or knowable, as proceeding from our conscious- 
ness, first of impressions from external objects, and secondly of the 
internal energies that are called into action by these impres- 


sions.’ p. 34. 


If he tells us, he talks after the manner of Hume, we 
assure him that his exactest imitation of his master will lend 
no light to this subject, and moreover, he must give up 
talking about external objects and matter. We wish he had 
been less vague where it was his purpose, and an easy 
thing too, to be precise. He should have remembered that 
men (and great philosophers amongst them) are very much 
in the habit now, of finding objects of perception in things 
external, and those of consciousness in the mind only. 
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After this philosophical view of the origin of knowledge, 
he goes on to define the thing itself to be, ‘the arrange- 
ment of the various subjects of modifications of conscious- 
ness, in the order of cause and effect.’ If we understood 
him just now, these very ‘subjects and modifications of con- 
sciousness’ constitute knowledge, or ‘ the known.’ ‘The defi- 
nition then brings us to the important truth, that ‘ know- 
ledge is the arrangement of knowledge in the order of cause 
and effect.’ And we hold this to be a very extraordinary 
account of-a very old word. It is mere assumption, and 
stands in great need of explanation and proof. 

You must now expect to see him as enthusiastick about 
the relation of cause and effect, as he was just now about 
mathematicks. ‘The dignity of our nature, its preeminence 
and dominion upon earth, its capabilities of improvement 
primordially originate in its capacity to unravel indefinite- 
ly the chain of cause and effect.’ Its progress in improve- 
ment is identified with the knowledge of this relation. ‘The 
prophet evolves links in the chain by divine aid. ‘The worker 
of miracles inserts new links. And the philosopher differs 
from the superficial, that the chain with him is longer, and 
composed of more and finer links. And by this wonderful 
relation, he understands, 


‘that order or succession, the discovery or development of 
which, empowers an intelligent being by means of one event or 
phenomenon, or by a series of given events or phenomena, to 
anticipate the recurrence of another event or phenomenon, or a 
required series of events or phenomena, and to summon them in- 
to existence, and employ their instrumentality, in the gratifi- 
cation of his wishes, or in the accomplishment of his purposes.’ 
p. 35. 
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As these Essays are written for the young, we think 
this fundamental relation should have been explained more 
simply ; though we would not have our author undertake 
to prove his assertion, that every department of human know- 
ledge is founded in this relation, lest he should succeed 
no better, than in his attempt to bring mathematicks within 
his definition of knowledge, not indeed as coming within 
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any ‘arrangement in the order of cause and effect,’ but as 
helping us to unravel the chain! 

It is certain, that we are very much in the dark as to efficzent 
causes. We cannot trace what the philosophers call nece ssary 
connexons in the phenomena we witness ; nor can we explain 
the **manner in which one event proceeds from another as its 
cause.”” We observe a constant conjunction between certain 
events ; we confidently look for this conjunction hereaiter, and 
are in the habit of calling that which precedes, the cause 3 and 
that which follows, the “effect. [f this is what Mr. Ogilvie 
means, when he says, that we owe to Hume the first satisfac- 
tory elucidation of the fact, that our knowledge of cause ae 
effect includes nothing more ‘than a perception and belief o 
the uniform antecedence of one event and sequence of anothe: . 
we assure him, the fact was clearly held and explained, and 
by christian philosophers too, before Hume’s speculations ap- 
peared. If Mr. Ogilvie’s statement of the fact mean the same 
thing as ours, we can set him right on another point. He 
gives us to know, that Dr. Reid and his disciples, differ from 
Hume, and on fallacious grounds too, as to the fact which has 


just been stated. Mr. Ogilvie will find, by looking into the 


matter, that Dr. Reid and one of his disciples at least, opposed 
only the sceptical conclusions, which Hume drew from a prin- 
ciple they admitted.—The Doctor does indeed argue rather 
drily against Hume, that if mere priority or conjunction implied 
efficiency or causation, we may call day the cause of pighe, 
night the cause of day, and in this way make any thing to b 
the cause of any thing. We are sorry to see Mr. Ogilvie so 
much discomposed at this.*—Dr. Reid does indeed deny, 
that there is any efficiency in priority or conjunction. — Still he 
thinks we are greatly in the dark as to efficient causes, though 


* The Shephe rd tells Touchstone, “that a great cause of the night. 
lack of the sun;” or, in our author’s elegant paraphra se, it is ‘the ta 
sence of solar light in consequence of interposing terraqueous opacity. 
Mr. Ogilvie actually undertakes to support the shepherd’s proposition, in a 
very vigorous analysis of day and night, shewing how ‘they resolve them. 
selves into four links in the chain of cause and effect’ p. 51. 
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le holds it to be a first principle, that there must be an efficient 
cause for every phenomenon we witness. He is merely saving 
men from dreary scepticism. Mr. Ogilvie should have under- 
stood his countrymen better, and remembered that Hume 
himself may possibly better deserve the charge of ‘ sophistical 
artifice,’ than such a straight-forward observer as Dr. Reid. 

The foundation of knowledge being laid, our author pro- 
ceeds to analyse the relation of cause and effect ; and begins 
with inquiring into the grounds of our belief, that the success- 
ion of events in time future, will resemble that of events in 
time past. He takes Adam, (who had the advantage of being 
full grown from the first, and who surely would be the only 
person, who could have any doubts on the subject) and gives 
a flourishing account of the supposed state of his mind, as to 
the reappearance of the sun after its first set. At first, he is in 
perfect uncertainty ; but the repeated and regular return of the 
luminary would, by and by, give him a firm assurance of the 
unbroken alternation of day and night; though it would take 
an antediluvian life at least, to become as sure of the fact as 
we are. So Mr. Ogilvie adopts Hume’s hypothesis, and re- 
solves our belief in this case into custom or habit; while Dr. 
Reid would make it a part of our constitution. Here then is 
our author’s creed, and we take it to be a mere obscuration of 
Hume. Hes now in motion, and the remainder of the Essay 
is devoted to defining the regions of the Anowable, and drawing 
several conclusions from the whole matter. Of these, and the 
enormous notes upon every thing, we can say nothing. 

We wish, however, that our author had avoided ambiguity 
and contradiction, upon the delicate subject of the immutability 
of truth. He is so hard upon poor Beattie, for wanting phi- 
losophy in treating this subject, that he should have been ex- 

ceedingly careful of his own growing reputation in that line. 
At one time he tells us, that the doctrine of the immutability of 
the moral and physical order of the universe, leads directly to 
atheism ; and at another, that the mighty laws of nature bind 
with ‘‘adamantine chains,” and support with ‘ Atlantean 
shoulders” the immutable order of the moral and material 
universe.’ ‘This is loose, and satisfies us that his oratory and 
rhetorick are greatly in the way of his philosophy and logick. 
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The last, and by a page or two, the longest Essay, is upon 
the “ Modern abuse of moral fiction | in the shape of Novels.” 
It is of this Essay, that he says, ‘every sentence came, (gush- 
ed he had almost said) from his heart.” “The subject is so 
peculiarly susceptible of rhetorical embellishment, so admira- 
bly adapted to the purposes of impassioned declamation, that 
he offers no apology for the style.’ It was fair to warn us of 
this; so we entered prepared, and found a good deal of just 
remark, mixed up with the mistakes of a solitary man, who 
thinks too much of the dangers, to which society is exposed 
from false representations of life given in novels, merely be- 
cause he is not aware what a cluster of realities and “ tangible 
motives” there is around us of the city, which breaks up our 
illusions, and bring us down to “ sober certainty,” long before 
we begin to act. Still there is a laudable honesty in Mr. 
Ogilvie’s zeal, and no doubt he strikes at many real mis- 
chiefs.—If a fiction i is intended for our taste merely, or for our 
moral improvement too, it should certainly be consistent. Let 
it be poetry or life; or if it give models for practical use, let 
them be such as are fitted for beings cast as we are, even 
though we may not see around us, any actual combination of 
virtues, which will answer to that in the story.—It is needless 
to say, that novels, like every thing else in literature, have fall- 
en too much into the hands of men whom nature never formed 
for authors ; men void of genius, ignorant of life, getting their 
marvels and love from wild romance or idle pastoral, and mix- 
ing all up in a way of vulgar tawdriness, to entertain boys and 
girls, who have more sensibility perhaps, but not a jot more of 
experience than the authors themselves. ‘Thus it is that the 
young are inflamed or misguided, and their relish for a book 
turned to sickly stories; not to fine fable, which fertilizes the 
imagination ; to high adventures, which stimulate curiosity and 
make one stretch beyond his own home; not to history or 
travels, which are crowded with truth as well as excitement; 
and all which may be enjoyed by the young, not only without 
enleebling and dissipating the mind, but actually purifying and 
strengthening it. No—it is to mawkish. immoral, delusive: non- 
sense ; to which the herd of novel-writers tempt their readers, 
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and to which our printers are often most unworthy auxiliaries, 
inasmuch, as having it in their power to do something for our 
taste and morals, with profit to themselves, they still contribute 
to keep alive and gratify our diseased longing for bad fiction 
and wretched composition. If a dull poem comes out, it is in 
general sure to die shortly, or to live in a very narrow region ; 
for poetry is somewhat the property and luxury of the intelli- 
gent, or at least owes its popularity for the most part to their 
judgments ; ; and perhaps no other sort of composition depends 
so much upon skill, and shews so plainly and so fatally its own 
defects. But the meanest novel has the vulgar charm of a 
story, and almost any thing of this sort will ‘have admirers. 
‘Che clumsy wor kmanship i is kept out of sight, by wonders and 
sentimentality. .The favourite volume is soiled to- -day in the 
kitehen, and to-morrow in the parlour. It has readers among 
the high and low, to sigh and melt over its extravagance and 
les. Fortunately, there are fine novels too, that have a place 

in literature, and save the moderns from the reproach of failure 
i a species of composition, that has no model in antiquity.— 
We have of late been gratified with novels of a new class, 
which we may perhaps call relicious. We set ‘ Discipline’ at 
the head of these, and venture to hope that authors, blest with 
genius and knowledge of life, will hereafter learn from this 
book, that the direct mention of our religion may be seriously 
introduced i ina novel, without injuring its sale, or subjecting 
the author to the charge of cant or hypocrisy. 

We are growing almost as zealous as Mr. Ogilvie. But we 
cannot recommend this Essay for a philosophical one, any 
more than the others. 

The extracts we have made, are probably enough to let 
our readers into the peculiarities of Mr. Ogilvie’s style, 
though we assure them we have not sought out defects, and 
we think the author himself will allow, that we have omit- 
ted some of the most vicious passages. He was writing 
for the young, and therefore concluded that ornament and 
copious illustration were indispensable to gaining attention. 
His long habit of popular declamation led him, in_pre- 
paring his book, to adopt the same mode he had practis- 
ed on the Rostrum, of moving the affections, and neglect- 
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ing the judgment. He had also unfortunately found out, ‘that 
Dugald Stewart had done more to recommend the philosophy 
of the mind, than any other man, by his style and illustrations.’ 

All these things conspired, with his own defects of taste, to 
persuide him that truth was but an unsavoury morsel of itself, 
and would go down and nourish one better, if fairly smothered 
by cookery.—At the close of the volume, he looks back 
upon his labours, with the mournful remembrance of exhaust- 
ing toils made fruitless by defects. An author has some 
claims upon our compassion, (and this Mr. Ogilvie very hon- 
ourably disdains) who shuts up so long a work with acknow!l- 
edgments of deficiency, unpr eparedness and unaccustomedness, 
and with sad allusions to his lonely and unfriended labours. 
He came at last to a ‘clear conviction of the radical malignity 
of metaphor,’ and means in another work, to shew its unfitness, 
not only in philosophical disquisition, but even for the purposes 
of poetical embellishment. We are glad to find him for once, 
in an errour on the safe side, and will quote his favourite 
Hume, by way of reproof and encouragement. ‘Tn all ab- 
stract reasonings, there is one point of view, which, if we can 
happily hit, we shall go farther towards illustrating the subject, 
than by all the eloquence and copious expression in the world. 
This point of view we should endeavour to reach, and reserve 
the flowers of rhetorick for subjects which are more adapted 
to them.” 

The wonder with us is, how Mr. Ogilvie should have studi- 
ed fine authors so long, and certainly become acquainted with 
the taste of readers, and yet had the courage to carry into his 
book as bad composition, as he could possibly expect to pass 
off on a mixed crowd, by all the helps of his fine speaking. 
We find fault with his excesses and his gilding ; but we would 
not have it thought, that he gives us the gorgeous, perhaps li- 
centious diction of the early writers, or the fresh extravagance 
of a school-boy, or the hurried | imagery of a writer who Is warm 
with his subject, is caught for a moment by an illustration, 
gives it in a word, and rushes on impatiently with his reflec- 
uuons. He strikes us more like a man, who makes ornaments 
and beauties out of his dictionary, though he often gives proofs 
of a rich fancy, and of nice susceptibility to beauty in others.— 
We are perhaps the more disgusted. at seeing sober philoso- 
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phy arrayed in such sorry and unbecoming finery. One is 
almost tempted to think, that in Mr. Ogilvie’s mind, tropes and 
beauties were thrown in amongst facts and conclusions, so that 
in looking for a truth, he was bewitched by the light graces 
that started up, and that he could only bring it out, hung round 
with the flaunting ornaments that Jay near it. When we think 
of the sumptuousness and vagueness of his language, the solem- 
nity and poetical indistinctness of his statements, the boundless 
stretch of his views, when he begins to follow out the conse- 
quences of his reasoning, and the unexpected beauties that now 
and then shew themselves, we are tempted to call this work 
the most grotesque literary curiosity we have seen, and shall 
venture, with Dryden’s leave, to pronounce our author’s man- 
ner, the philosophical “ fairy-way of writing.” 

Amongst his first wants are simplicity, calmness, and direct- 
ness. He wants courage to say a thing outright, and some- 
times props himself up by mere words, whilst aspiring to a dis- 
tant beauty that has caught his fancy. He has no natural falls 
and elevations, to suit the varieties of thought. He is always 
straining and striving, and actually talks of the ‘ damnatory 
weight of blasphemy,’ in a man who spoke lightly of Cicero. 
He is so sweeping and boisterous in his severest philosophical 
investigations, that we are constantly reminded of ‘his rifle of 
analysis, and the Congreve rockets of philosophical rhetorick.’—— 
His want of skill is seldom more remarkable, than in his long 
parenthetical sentences. We like ‘ sentential length,’ as he 
calls it, in the hands of a practised writer, who goes through a 
long process of accumulation, with a strict preservation of de- 
pendence in his thoughts, enabling us as we go along to 
feel, (if we may use expressions that have been applied to 
logical reasoning) not only the concatenation of the links, 
but that the whole chain is still fastened to the hook, or 


yet further to the beam. The process is indeed very artificial, 


but we like to see it well carried through. Our author is sin- 
gularly unskilful at this work, though he is particularly ambitious 
to excel in it. If we had room, we might justify this remark, 
by a passage from the Narrative, (p. Ixxxv. &c.) where we 
have one sentence of two pages, including three paragraphs.—- 
He is as fond of parentheses as of long sentences, and they are 
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often quite as embarrassing. In the very spirit of the song, be- 
ginning as we believe with, ‘ what’s an old bachelor like,” he 
shews us what an unparenthetical style is like ; 


‘‘A hand without a palm; glands without absorbents; a 
chamber without closets; a coat or a pair of pantaloons with- 
out pockets ; a sideboard without compartments ; a trunk with- 
out a boot ; p. xcvill. 


For all this, we have seen our author quite lost in a sentence 
of moderate length, even with the aid of a parenthesis within a 
parenthesis. Sup. Nar. xxii. &c. Till he is more practised, 
he had much better condescend to write in the uninvolved 
manner of his favourites, Campbell and Hume.—It will not do 
for Mr. Ogilvie to affect contempt of style, because he has 
found so many blemishes in his own. We believe that his de- 
fects of composition are nearly connected with important 
defects in his mind and ways of ‘thinking, and are an essential 
injury to his meaning, where he has any. And when we ask 
him to reform his manner altogether, it is not merely from a 
regard to the taste of his fastidious readers, but because we be- 
lieve that a simple, direct mode of expression, both indicates 
and imperceptibly promotes clearness of thought, and will save 
him from mistaking words for substance. 

But we must close, though we had something to say of his 
innumerable compound epithets, his bad English, his childish 
way of dovetailing fragments of bomowed poetry or prose into 
his text, and of his beggarly repetition, again and again, of pas- 
sages that are quite familiar, except when he misquotes them.— 
The neglect in which his book continues to sleep, is another 
symptom, that something like good taste is growing up amongst 
us ; and we are really glad that the work cannot, with any jus- 
tice, be thrown upon our literature. If the book had been of 
any value, his countrymen would certainly have claimed it, and 
we shall not allow them to cast it upon our hands now, though 
it would be in their way to tell us, that we spoilt the author. 
We are charitable enough, when we have any thing to bestow ; 
but the fact is, we have no literary reputation to spare. We 
have enough bad writing of our own, without adopting that 
of foreigners. We leave Mr. Ogilvie to “the august and 
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appellate tribunals of criticism” (whose notice and favour he 
confidently expects,) for abler censure or worthier commen- 
dation than ours; and in parting, we beg him, whatever he 
may do for the improvement of our boys in speaking, by all 
means to let their composition alone. 


Airs of Palestine ; a Poem: by John Pierpont, Esq. Second 
Edition. Reston : : published by Wells and Lally. 1817 


‘T'Hey who have seen in Europe, genius looking to the press 
as the only means of reward, have little notion "how small a 
portion of the talent and literature of this country flow through 
that channel; they know not how many offices of power and 
trust, all in the gift of the people, and all with high requisitions 
of information are necessary to conduct our complicated sys- 
tem of confederate government; they know not the price of 
talent we pay for our liberties and their security. We can 
spare few of our citizens from the necessary labours of life, and 
they are all employed in one form or the other in governing the 
rest. No sooner is a man of talent exempted by fortune from 
labour, than he is involved in politicks ; and in a government of 
opinions like ours, where individual intellect has full scope for 
its ambition, few will be content with the barren praise of 
scholarship. In Europe the avenues of office are crowded 
with applicants, and disappointed genius turns to literature for 
bread: here our increasing population, peculiar form of gov- 
ernment, and the republican doctrine of rotation in office, cre- 
ate a constant demand of talent for the publick service. 

With this opinion of the comparative talent and litera- 
ture of our ,ountry, we are pleased with the appearance 
of a m Aike the Airs of Palestine, not because it dis- 
covers moM& poetical power than we believe many of our 
countrymen to possess, but because we are glad to see so 
much talent redeemed from other pursuits. Nor, to confess 
our individual opinion, is the merit of this performance the im- 
mediate cause of the importance we attach to it; single and 
msupported it can do little for the encouragement of our 
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literature or the reputation of the country. It has delighted 
us In the perusal, and we shall often turn to it with pleasure as 
its splendid i images grow dim in our minds: but this is not all ; 
its merit is a promise of future excellence, and the applause it 
has received, is given as much to animate as to reward. 
After the specimen Mr. Pierpont has here exhibited of his 
powers of poetry, he will not readily be excused if he rests 
contented with the fame he has already acquired ; he owes 
much to literature, his country and himself; what he has done 
is enough to convince us he possesses ability to excel; but of 
this his friends needed no proof, and with this the publick will 
not be satisfied. He may doubtless engage with success in pur- 
suits in themselves more useful, but he may well resign them 
to those who have not his power of refining the feelings and 
gratifying the taste. Our countrymen have hitherto consecrat- 
ed their talents to the service of their own age only, leaving 
nothing to posterity but their example; if he too will devote 
his genius and taste to a profession, we hope at least that he 
will not forget his earlier pursuits; we hope at some time to re- 
ceive from him a work even better than this, on a subject ad- 
mitting greater invention and more of the graces of poetry. 
The Airs of Palestine is of a kind of poetry that may be 
called moral descriptive. ts subject is musick, principally as 
connected with sacred history, but with occasional digressions 
into the land of mythology and romance. It has no unity of 
plan, but consists of a succession of brilliant pictures with little 
attempt at methodical arrangement. Beginning with the con- 
fusion of languages at the destruction of Babel when musick 
is represented as a mode of intercourse substituted for that 
community of speech, which the inhabitants of the earth before 
enjoyed, it proceeds relating some of the most striking incidents 
of scripture history, displaying the power and effects of musick. 
These with a few fancy pieces, sketched with much spirit and 
grace, and rather a long account of Chateaubriand, with a 
versification of several passages from his travels (little of which 
is very appropriate to the subject, or adds much to the interest 
of the work) compose the materials. As the poem is short, 
our limits will allow us to follow the author through it; this 
course will perhaps give a better idea of its general design, 
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and at the same time allow a more detailed examination of its 
parts, than any other mode of remark. | 

The simile with which the subject is introduced, probably 
suggested by the opening of the Pleasures of Hope, to which 
poem this bears some analogy, is not a happy illustration, nor 
in the author’s best manner. Nothing would have been lost 
had the poem commenced with the succeeding lines: 


‘* All was not lost, though busy Discord flung 
Repulsive accents from each jarring tongue.” 


But even then follows a figure which it would require much 
critical logick to justify; the te that “love had twined” and 
“mercy dropp’d,” after winding round the soul, binding man 
to man, and soothing passion’s strife, one would think had per- 
formed offices enongh, without being made a clue through the 
labyrinths of earth to heaven. Alter this introduction, which 
is by no means a fair specimen of the work, musick is well de- 
scribed in her effects on the brute creation, as well as on man, 
and her influence in religion; though there is something too 
much of chemical detail in the following lines, where the heart 
is represented as passing regularly by the united agency of re- 
ligion and musick from a solid to an aériform fluid : 


‘“ And when Religion’s mild and genial ray, 
Around the frozen heart begins to play, 
Musick’s soft breath fails on the quivering light : 
The fire is kindled, and the flame is bright ; 

And that cold mass, by either power assail’d, 

ts warm’d—made liquid—and to heaven exhal'd. 


The subject being thus proposed, the poet places us on an 
eminence which overlooks all the beauties of landscape, and the 
charms of classick ground. He describes the scene in lines of 
uncommon grace and enthusiasm ; allured at first by the remem- 
brance of Grecian story, his eye wanders rapidly over its en- 
chanted fields, but turns from them to Palestine. This pas- 
sage is too beautiful to be divided, and its length will not permit 
us to extract the whole. The scene of his sacred song is not 
however so well described ; the passage is encumbered with 
unmeaning epithets and indistinct imagery, and has no merit 
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that could claim for it a place between two descriptions so 
splendid as those it divides. 

We here notice the first occurrence of a fault that has offend- 
ed our ear more than any thing in the poem; we allude to 
the double rhymes. These are so often repeated that they 
must be charged to the poet’s taste, and not to accident or ne- 
cessity ; they do not indeed seem to be sought, but they are 
introduced without apparent reason, and we are surprised that 
a taste so chastised, as Mr. Pierpont has exhibited in many oth- 


er respects, should not have revolted from this violation of the 


simple majesty of the heroick measure. ‘The Airs of Pales- 
tine is a poem on subjects the most solemn and _ sacred, and 
the author has wisely chosen the only mode of verse our lan- 
guage offers worthy of their dignity. It is a measure capable 
of every variety of dignified expression, and much better de- 
serves the encomium Dr. Beattie has paid to the stanza of 
Spenser. It has indeed somewhat gone out of fashion, in this 
troubled reign of ballad-mongers and song-wrights ; it is too 
laborious for the present race of poets, who with the power of 
being great, — only to be popular and rich ; while the pub- 
lick will bear it, and half a crown a line is paid by publishers, 
no wonder jon lines should be made as_ short as_ possible. 

The decision of true taste, however, on both sides the Atlan- 
tick confirms the choice of the great masters of English poetry, 
and the ten syllable verse begins now to look not quite so long 
and stiff to fashionable readers. Of this verse Mr. Pie: rpont 
has in the poem before us given in general a correct and ele- 
gant specimen ; the only exceptions are the too frequent use of 
alliteration, and the great fault of double rhymes. These last 
are evidently favourites with the author, and when we censure 
them, we are of course at issue with him on a question of taste. 
On such a point we certainly do not think ent of Mr. Pier- 
pont’s opinion ; if deliberately expressed in opposition to us, 
even in judging himself, it would oblige us critically to revise 
our own: but with all due.deference we see no sufficient reason 
for this innovation.. The jingle of a double rhyme is a childish 
ornament, which shocks an ear accustomed to the severe sim- 
plicity of pure iambicks; it may sometimes be introduced, 

with good effect, into the lighter kinds of poetry, but it has so 
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long been appropriated to the travestie and burlesque, that as- 
sociation unites with taste to condemn it. That has been de- 
fined to be the best style of prose, that least intrudes on the 
observation of the reader ; to apply the remark in its full extent 
to poetry, would be excluding all the graces of mere diction, 
to which it owes much of its charm. But though an epithet 
merely beautiful, and a figure that adorns without illustrating, 
be legitimate ornaments of poetry, the spirit of the rule is yet 
applicable to versification. Poetry should be a union of elo- 
quence and musick : it is the object of the poet while he sug- 
gests noble and affecting images, to clothe them in numbers 
whose mechanical effect, independent of the sentiments, shall 
prepare the mind for their reception. ‘This is the only legiti- 
mate object of verse : to please the ear is a trivial task, if it be 
not made subservient to higher purposes. Versification then 
to produce its full effect, should vary with the subject; and 
where that is of too intellectual and abstract a nature to be fol- 
lowed by simple intonation, the most that verse can do is to 
play an accompaniment that shall harmonize with the general 
tone of the sentiment; then the art of the poet is so to manage 
his verse as not to disturb the sublimity it cannot heighten, or 
the quiet beauty it cannot adorn. For subjects, therefore, of 
this kind, the monotony of the plain heroick verse is peculiarly 
adapted, because the ear soon becomes accustomed to it, and 
we lose in its unvaried smoothness, all thought that would inter- 
fere with the current of our feelings. And it is evident that 
unless some peculiar effect is intended to be produced in the 
reader, all sudden changes in the verse, or rhyme, should be 
avoided, as they nesessarily recall the rapt attention. They 
are sometimes productive of fine effect when judiciously intro- 
duced: in Alexander’s feast, that splendid exhibition of the 
power of verse, so much are the rapid changes of the scene aid- 
ed by corresponding varieties of rhyme and metre, that musick 
could add nothing to its effect ; it is itself a study for the greatest 
musicians. There, through every mode of verse, the idea burns 
along with such rapidity, that we are scarcely sensible of the 
changes, that are adapted with such exquisite skill, to the 
scenes described and the varying emotions of the mind. Ev- 
ery feeling of the reader is anticipated, and met with its peculiar 
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language ; and few we believe have ever read it, without re- 
posing on the quiet flow of the concluding strain, exhausted 
by the impetuous current of their thoughts. Much of this 
effect is undoubtedly produced by the versification ; but this 
art can only be successtully employed where sudden and_vio- 
lent emotions are to be excited ; > in subjects susceptible of 
little enthusiasm, or where the enthusiasm is that of sentiment, 
not of passion, the most simple and unvaried metre is the best. 
We remember an instance where we felt this disagreeable in- 
terruption of double rhyme in Byron’s Giaour ; it is in that 
exquisite comparison of ‘the faded glory of Greece to the chil- 
ling loveliness of a corpse—a passage too well remembered 
and too often quoted to need a repetition here. We would 
ask Mr. Pierpont if his feelings suffered no shock from the 
lines 


‘ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
unt swept the lines where beauty lingers.”’ 


But enough, and more than enough, has been said on this 
point: we do not think Mr. Pierpont’s taste will justify the 
predilection of his ear; of the effect in his own poem he has 
perhaps by frequent repetition ceased to be a judge, but as a 
question of taste on general principles we willingly leave it 
with him. The frequent occurrence of the fault ‘could alone 
have induced us to animadvert on it so much at large. And 
we are willing to confess it is sometimes used, in the livelier 
parts of the poem with so much grace, that we do not wish to 
see it altered. One example of this will also illustrate some 
other of the preceding remarks on verse: it is the description 
of morning: 


‘* Then plays a mournful prelude, while the star 

Of morning fades :—but when heaven’s gates unbar. 
And on the world a tide otf glory rushes, 

Burns on the hill, and down the valley 4/ushes.”’ 


The first exemplification of the effect of musick, is the song 
of Moses, and the Israelites, on the destruction of Pharaoh’s 
host : 


‘‘ O’er the cleft sea, the storm in fury rides 
Israel is safe, and Egypt tempts the tides : 
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Her host, descending, meets a wat’ry grave, 

And o’er her monarch rolls the refluent wave. 
The storm is hushed: the billows foam no more, 
But sink in smiles :—there’s musick on the shore. 
On the wide waste of waters, dies that air 
Unheard ; for all is death and coldness there. 
But see! the robe that brooding Silence throws 
O’er Shur reclining in profound repose, 

Is rent, and scattered, by the burst of praise, 
That swells the song th’ astonish’d Hebrews raise 
That rending anthem on the wild was flung, 
From Mirtam’s timbrel and from Moses’ tongue : 
The first to Liberty that e’er was sung.”’ 


This is beautiful throughout : the figure in the ninth and suc- 
ceeding lines is carried at least as far as propriety admits. It 
may perhaps be liable to censure, but we do not feel inclined 
to apply it. 

Next follow the song and death of Moses and the destruc- 
tion of Jericho. The order of events is here reversed, as the 
siege of Jericho is made to take place after the fight at Gibeon. 
The wonderful events of the latter are thus mentioned : 


‘‘ Whose veteran arm, already taught to urge 
The battle stream, and roll its darkest surge, 
Hangs over Jericho’s devoted towers, 

And like the storm o’er Sodom, redly lowers ! 

The moon can answer ; for she heard his tongue, 
As cold and pale o’er Ajalon she hung. 

The sun can tell :—O’er Gibeon’s vale of blood, 
Curving their beamy necks, his coursers stood, 
Held by that hero’s arm, to light his wrath, 

And roll their glorious eyes upon his crimson path. ” 


We do not think the mythological fiction of the chariot of the 
sun, has grandeur enough to procure it a place in modern 
poetry ; it doubtless had its effect when connected with an- 
cient superstition, and in an ancient poet is for that reason 
still beautiful ; such beauties however do not bear transplanting, 
and they are particularly misplaced in a poem on subjects like 
the present. This repetition of old figures and fictions is a 
fatal obstacle to the progress of poetry: once settle it that be- 
cause classical they are always admissible, and we become 
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mere imitators. Admitting the excellence of ancient models, 
we can certainly rise as high’ by pursuing other paths, as by 
treading in their steps. ‘T’his is not intended to apply particu- 
larly to the passage quoted, for the beauty of its execution 
redeems all fault in the idea. 

Next comes the hermit of Mount Libanus, and an animated 
description of the charms an enthusiastick mind tay find in 
the most desert scenes ; the musick of irrational nature living 
and inanimate displays the attributes of Deity and warns, in- 
structs and encourages the ‘ solitary man.’ This is in a strain 
of easy and elegant poetry. 

Elijah’ s flight to mount Horeb is then noticed, but the sub- 
limity of the original seems to have embarrassed Mr. Pierpont ; 
he has not attempted to describe the tempest, the earthquake, 
and the fire, though the scene would be here peculiarly appro- 
en as a comment on the preceding passage. rernape how- 

er he judged rightly—the original is inimitable ; yet we can- 
not but regret that it should have been omitted, since he has 
succeeded on a subject of the same nature, and at least as 
difficult. The descent of the Eternal on Mount Sinai, which 
immediately follows, is as perfect as the subject will admit.— 
Mr. Pierpont has succeeded well, where it is great praise not 
to fail. 

The beautiful story of the power of musick in calming the 
troubled mind of Saul, loses nothing in the hands of our author. 
The description of David’s boyhood is, however, a litiie obscur- 
ed by the unseasonable intervention of the poet, in his own 
person ; we know of no figure of poetry or rhetorick that al- 
lows him to mingle in scenes so long gone by. What is the 
meaning of the last of these lines’ 


‘Still, on his brow the crown of Israel gleams, 
And cringing courtiers still adore its beams, 
Though the bright circle throws no light divine, 
But rays of hell, that melt it while they shine.” 


There is a fine idea in these where the demon 





3 sees the dawnings of too bright a sky 
Detects the angel in the poet's eye. 


The song of the angels at the advent of our Saviour is preced- 
ed by a brilliant and poetical personification of the constella- 
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tions ; after which follows the deliverance of Paul and Silas, 
from the prison at Phillippi. ‘This produces some good lines, 
though the whole is rather indifferent. 


‘‘ The wretch, who long, in dungeons cold and dank, 
Had shook his fetters, that their iron clank 
Might break the grave-like silence of that prison—’ 


Is this natural? Is there not on the contrary something in 
deep silence, productive of a dread of hearing even the noise 
of our own motions? ‘The idea certainly is more striking 

The hymn sung by the Saviour and his disciples, on the 
Mount of Olives, excites a melancholy feeling that proceeds 
rather from the interest of the subject, than from the manner in 
which it is here related. ‘This and the preceding passage we 
think the worst part of the poem. 


‘ the diamond lights on high, 
Burn bright and dance harmonious through the sky ;" 





is very faulty ; the expression is entirely inconsistent with the 
majesty of the sublimest works of nature. And certainly 
nothing uncommon happens when 


‘© The moon above, the wave beneath is still.’’ 


Here the poet takes his leave of Palestine, and turns to the 
deserts of Paraguay ; he pictures well the wild luxuriance of 
nature in her varieties of uncultivated beauty. ‘To give life to 
the silent scene, where 


7 at times, the musing pilgrim hears 
A crumbling vak fall with the weight of years—”’ 





a Jesuit missionary is introduced in the following lines, of 
which the first are extracted for their beauty, and the last for 
their obscurity : 


‘* Round the bold front of yon projecting cliff, 
Shoots, on white wings, the missionary’s skiff, 
And, walking steadily along the tide, 

Seems, like a phantom, o’er the wave to glide, 
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Unfolding to the breeze her light cymar, 

And bearing on her breast the Apostolick star. 
That brilliant orb the bless’d Redeemer hurl'd, 
Irom his piere’d hand, ere he forsook the world. 
Launch’d by that hand, the sphere, divinely bright 
Has left, on eastern clouds, its path of light, 
And, in a radiant curve, descends to bless 
Parana’s wave, Paraguay’s wilderness.” 


The last six lines we cannot understand, in any way worthy of 


the author. ‘The following is an apt illustration of our obser- 
vations on the use of double rhyme : 


‘Tleed not the foe, that yells defiance nigh, 
See not the deer, that dashes wildly by, 
Drop from their hand the bow and rattling quiver, 
Crowd to the shore and plunge into the river.” 


We did not expect when we began, to meet in the Airs oj 
Palestine a French minister of state ; the next subject however 
is Chateaubriand, his works and travels. ‘These we do not 
think very happily introduced, though they give occasion to a 
description of the power of musick on a serpent, which we 
should be glad to extract, but for the claims of the moonlight 
scene that succeeds it. ‘This we must insert entire, as a spec- 
imen of descriptive poetry scarcely exceeded by any in ow 
remembrance : 


“On Arno’s bosom, as he calinly flows, 

And his cool arms round Vallombrosa throws, 
Rolling his crystal tide through classick vales, 
Alone,—at night,—the Italian boatman sails. 

High o’er Mont Alto, walks, in maiden pride, 
Night’s queen :—he sees her image on that tide 
Now, ride the wave that curls its infant crest, 
Around his prow, then rippling sinks to rest ; 

Now, glittering dance around his eddying oar, 
Whose every sweep ts echoed from the shore : 

Now, far before him, on a liquid bed 

Of waveless water, rest ber radiant head. 

How mild the empire of that virgin queen ! 

How dark the mountain’s shade! how still the scene 
Hush'd by her silver sceptre, zephyrs sleep 

On dewy leaves, that overhang the deep. 


‘Tol. 1V.—No. 12. 53 
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Nor dare to whisper through the boughs, nor stir 
‘Pho valleys willow, nor the mountain’s fir, 

Nor make the pale and breathless aspen quiver, 
Nor brush, with rufiling wing, that glassy river, 


‘* Hark !—’tis a convent’s bell :—its midnight chime 
For musick measures even the march of Time :—— 
O’er bending trees, that tringe the distant shore, 
Grey turrets rise :—the eye can catch no more. 
The boatman, listening to ‘the tolling bell, 

Suspends his oar :—a low and solemn swell, 
From the deep shade, that round the cloister lies 
Rolls through the air, and on the water dies. 
What melting song wakes the cold ear of night ’ 
A funeral dirge, that ms nuns, rob’d in white, 
Chant round a sister’s dark and narrow bed, 

To charm the parting spirit of the dead. 
Triumphant is the spell! with raptur’d ear, 

That uncaged spirit hovering lingers near ;— 
Why should she mount ? why pant for brighter bliss. 
A lovelier scene, a sweeter song, than this!” 


Where is there ‘a sweeter song than this ?” How perfect 
is the conception, and how delicate the execution ! 

The descriptive part of the poem closes with the story of a 
minstrel’s day, of which the scene is laid in the Scottish moun- 
tains. The elory of the morning, the mountain scenery, and 
the ardour of the poet, are well painted ; there is a freshness 
and individuality in the picture that mark a strong conception. 
As the passage just extracted is the best of the work, so this 
is the most animated, and they might be contrasted with advau- 
tage if we had not already quoted so largely. The minstrel is 
led through scenes of beauty and sublimity. 


‘Till night descends, and round the wanderer flings 
The dew-drops dripping from her dusky wings.”’ 


The beauties of the day are then exchanged for the terrours 
of darkness heightened by tempest and ruins. ‘Thus far the 
idea is well pursued; but the childish fears of the boy are a 
subject of too little dignity to close the scene; though the 
‘“ mountain blast” and the “thundering tides” are eflects wor- 
thy of the Spirit to whom they are ascribed, the * ghost’s red 
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eye,’ the “lamp sepulchral,” the ‘ meteor” and the “ glow 
worm,”’ are the silly terrours of romance, and unworthy of the 
occasion and the Agent. 

It is a subject of regret, that this episode was not better 


concluded ; it has much beauty, and though probably suggest- 
ed by the “ Minstrel,” has no such resemblance to it as to 
lose the praise of originality ; but surely the author could have 
formed a better idea of the effect of those “ mightiest” powers 
of nature that are “ kept in reserve tll night,” than such a gob- 
lin adventure. 

The immediate close of the poem consists of an address to 
Deity, inwhich there is little to remark; it is too long, and 
woul d have been more appropri: ite to the original design of the 
poem than its present destination.* : 

We have omitted to mention, or noticed but incidentally, 
several minor faults that occur more than once. They are not 
important, but their repetition demands remark. The princi- 
pal defects of the poem are those of taste; the author seldom 
fails from weakness, though he often errs in judgment. He 
has inuch splendor: ir of imagery, yet we think he often pursues 
a fizure too far. His epithe ts are occasionally misapplied : 
‘‘loose wings,” ‘ purple air,’ ” ** purple odours,” &e. ; his allit- 
eration passes the bounds of good taste and authority. Stand- 
ard poets seldom extend it be yond two continuous words. Mr. 
Pierpont gives us one line where, out of ten syllables, seven 


begin with the same letter : 
The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair.’ 

‘The verse is however in general uncommonly correct and 
musical ; very few lines could be selected that are not perfectly 
well modulated, and we believe there is not an exceptionable 
rhyme in the poem ; the author has not been content to keep 
within the pale of authority on this point, but has in every in- 
stance conformed to a more rigid system of his own. We think 
there is not to be found in succession, in any English poem, the 

same number of perfect rhymes. 

We have thus followed the author to the conclusion, and 
we close the volume with a high opinion of Mr. Pierpont’s 


‘It was originally intended that the recitation of this poem should form 
a part of the performances of an evening concert of sacred musick fo: 


charitable purposes " 
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power of poetry. ‘The mode of review we have adopted is 
certainly not favourable to the faults of a work; but the Airs 
of Palestine has too much merit to suffer from it. Had it been 
an indifferent poem, we should have noticed it in a more sum- 
mary way, and passed over faults we despaired of correcting ; 
but it has too much taste and beauty to be made the mere basis 
of an essay and dismissed without scrutiny; and if this su- 
periority has given a proportionate prominence to its defects, 
Mr. Pierpont must be content to suffer the common penalty 
of eminence. Yet, though we have endeavoured to speak of it 
with perfect impartiality, we fear on looking back on our re- 
marks, we have not ‘said so much in its praise as it deserves ; 
we have passed without notice many of its beauties, and if our 
censures have in any instance done injustice to Mr. Pierpont, 
our readers who may be induced to purchase the book will at 
least acquit us of disappointing them by unmerited praise. 





Abstract of Meteorological Observations for October, 1816 : 
taken at Brunswick, by Professor Cleaveland. 


Mean monthly temperature, from three observations 


each day, - : - - - 49,86 
Mean monthly temperature, from maxima of heat 

and cold, - - - - - 48.16 
Greatest heat, - - - : 76.00 
Greatest cold, - - . . 93.50 
Mean height of the Barometer . 29.809 inches. 
Greatest monthly range ot do. 890 
Quantity of rain, . , 6.165 
Days entirely or chiefly bite, 17 
do. do. do. cloudy, 14 


Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. :— 
S. W. 15—N. W. 15—N. E. 7—E. 3—W. 2—S. 2—S. E. 
—N. 1. A little snow fell on the 7th. 


NovemBer, 1816. 


Mean monthly temperature, from three observations 

each day, - . - - - 39.52° 
Mean monthly temperature, from maxima of heat 

and cold, . ‘ : 37 66 
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Greatest heat, : - - 61.50° 
Greatest cold, - - - - 0,00 
Mean height of the Barometer, 29.873 inches. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - .850 
Quantity of rain, and snow reduced to water, 5.664 

Days entirely or chiefly fair, 14 

do. do. do. cloudy, 16 


Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. :— 


W. 16—S. W. 14—N. E. 7—S. 3—S. KE. 2—W. 1—N. 1 


’ 


1. Snow fell on the 23d, 24th, and 29th, in all about eight 
inches. On the night of the 28th the Thermometer fell to the 


zero, and rose on the following day to 349. 


each day, - ’ - - - 23.73° 
Mean monthly temperature from maxima of heat 

and cold, - . - - ° 21.29 
Greatest heat, Dec. 26th, - - - 50.00 
Greatest cold, Dec. 22d, - - - = 8,50* 
Mean height of the Barometer 29.891 inches. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - 1.140 
Quantity of rain and snow, reduced to water, 0.200 
Days entirely or chiefly fair, 8 
do. do. do. cloudy, 13 
Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. :— 

S. W. 20—N. W. 14—N. E. 6—N. 4—S. E. 1—E. 1. 

January, i817. 

Mean Monthly temperature from three observations 

each day, - - . ‘“ . 16.240 
Mean monthly temperature from maxima of heat 

and cold, - - - - - 13.47 
Greatest heat, Jan. 18th, - - - 44.00 
Greatest cold, Jan. 29th, - - - = 23.00* 
Men height of the Barometer, 29.650 inches. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - 1.390 
Quantity of rain and snow, reduced to water, 5.300 
Days entirely or chiefly fair. 8 

do. do. do. cloudy, 13 


DecemBEeR, 1816. 


Mean monthly temperature trom three observations 





‘Temploy the sign = to denote degrees below zero. 
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Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. ;— 
N. W. 18—N. E. 12—S. W. 12—S. E. 2—N. 1—W. 1. 


Remarks on the month of January. 


During this month De Luc’s Hygrometer has ranged between 
40 and 65, standing at a mean, at 51.31. The predominant 
form of the clouds has been that of the Cirro-stratus, often ac- 
companied by some variety of the Cirrus. 

The electrical state of the air on the evening of the 17th, was 
very uncommon. In the earlier part of the evening, the wind 
was blowing from the N. E. and the Thermometer descended to 
17.5°. But after ashort calm, the wind suddenly changed toS. 
Ei. attended, at first, by snow and rain, and flashes of lightning , 
the Thermometer rose rapidly, while the Barometer fell to 28.89. 
At this time, three persons, crossing the bridge over the Andro- 
scoggin, observed the borders of their hats to be luminous; and 
when they held up their hands, covered with woollen gloves, the 
ends of their fingers were also /uminouvs. ‘These appearances 
were observed on the bridge only. 








MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





POSTSCRIPT 
To the Articles respecting the Bricks lately brought from 
Babylon. 


At the Atheneum, in Boston, is now to be seen one of the 
bricks brought by Captain Austen from Babylen, and by him 
presented to that excellent institution. It will be remembered, 
that these bricks are said either to have been baked in the sun, 
or to have been burned: and the present specimen appears to 
have been of the former description. — Its outside is clay-colour- 
ed; but viewed within, at a broken part, in certain lights, the 
present brick seems to exhibit some marks of an extremely pale 
pink colour. It rings, upon being struck with a hard body in 
particular positions ; and besides its regularly impressed charac- 
ters, it has figures of a purely accidental description on its out- 
side, apparently formed by straws, with which the brick had 
come into contact while in its soft state. If we judge from cer- 
tain straight impressions observable in different directions in the 
interiour of the bricks, the clay had also straw worked into if 
in order to give to it tenacity. 
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The impression of regular characters made on this brick ts in- 
distinct in many respects. This want of distinctness in the char- 
acters, and the comparative want of firmness in the material! 
itself favour, therefore, the persuasion, that the characters on the 
sun-burnt bricks were not intended to be studied imdividually, 
though something doubtless was intended to ie understood by 
means of the impressions stamped upon them, considereu gene- 
rally. The carelessness, indeed, with which the stamp has been 
placed on this and on others of these bricks, seems to indicate 
the haste of an ignorant labourer, rather than work performed 
under the direction of a skilful artist, or a man of science. 

Bricks thus rudely manufactured and stamped, and of which 
the characters are not always readily to be traced afterwards by 
the eve, may easily be supposed to have been wrought with a 
view to their being laid horizontally, so as to torm strong brick 
work tn a wall; for how could such characters be examined with 
precision, even in the case of such bricks being placed on their 
edges ? and it placed on their edges, how could such bricks re- 
main solidly in their places! and how little costly labour was 
sacrificed, when stamped impressions of the above description 
were buried flat in walls? This cannot be said of the char- 
acters tound at Persepolis, which are cut in maré/e, and which 
are soon to be mentioned ; for these, from the tirst, were designed 
to become objects of lasting cbservation. ‘The Babylonian bricks 
burnt with fire, may in various instances admit of the same re- 
marks. 

The brick at present lodged in the Atheneum, has the dimen- 
sions usually assigned to the Babylonian bricks, by different au- 
thors. 

It should lastly be added, that this brick is accompanied, by 
the favour of Captain Austen, with specimens of the vegetable 
substances frequently found placed between the courses of bricks 
at Babylon; and that in the preseut instance, these vegetables 
are said to have been found lodged between every two courses 

A letter, written by the companion of Capt. Austen, and pub- 
lished in the Boston Centinel of Feb. 22, 1816, bas given a 
few separate observations, which occurred inthis excursion of 
Capt. Austen’s party from the Gulf of Persia to Bagdad. 

Respecting the passage trom Pliny, quoted at page 339, ot 
the present Review, the celebrated Mr. Jackson in his Chro- 
nological Antiquities, thus translates the whole of it. ‘+ Epigenes, 
an author of principal note and regard, informs us that the Baby- 
lonians had celestial observations wrote upon ti/es for a course 
of seven hundred and twenty years: and the lowest computa- 
tion of them by Berosus and Critodemus. was four hundred and 
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eighty years; whence, says he, [that is Pliny, ] it appears that 
the use of letters is eternal, (or from all ages :’’)—[ x quo ap- 
parat acternus literarum usus.) Mr. Jackson, however . though he 
allows that the text of all the present copies of Pliny admit of 
this interpretation ; yet afhirms, either that the letter M (signify- 
ing a thousand) was omitted after 720 and after 48 30, or else that 
a stroke was wanting over these numerals, also signitving a thou- 
sand; by the introduction of either of which into the text of 
Pliny, these numbers would become respectively 720,000 and 
480,000. He contesses, that [saac Vossuis and Perigorius saw 
the necessity of this correction, which he himself says renders 
the passage conformable to thee assertion of Berosus: but he 
adds, that the two criticks just named, did not consider (as they 
ought to have done ) that these Chaldean years were days, three 
hundred and sixty- -five of which made a common Chaldean year. 
The change in the text here proposed somewhat more than tri- 
ples the periods now found in Pliny. 

In the course of his discussion, Mr. Jackson introduces the 
following note ; 

or riting upon stone or tile, was the most ancient way: and 
the former was used in Pheenicia and Egypt, by Tadut or Thoth, 
who wrote his History of the First Ages, and his Theology, on 
pillars or tables of stone ; and perhaps Belus first taught the 
Babylonians and Chaldeans the way of writing on t//es at Baby- 
lon, where there was no stone. And therefore the prophet 
Ezekiel at Babylon is ordered to make a symbolical pourtray (or 
figure) of Jerusalem upon a tile, which was to be a prophetical 
sign of its destruction by the weg of Babylon.”’ Ch. iv, v. 1. 
&c. See Jackson, as above, vol. 1, p. 0s 1-222, 

While tre; iting the above subject, ra Jackson makes another 
remark, which regards the noted passage in Genesis xi, v. 3. 
He intimates, that the translation, which gives slime for the ce- 
ment, is to be rejected; and that the w ord bitumen is to be sub- 
stituted for slime; for he affirms, that Josephus so understood 
it, and that he therefore rendered the Hebrew word by that of 
asphaltis. Antiq. Jud. lib. 1 (See Jackson, as above, p. 
223.) It will be recollected, that ‘the children of men” said, 
‘go ‘to, let us make bricks, and burn them thoroughly :”’ and it 
may be conceived, that bricks burnt thoroughly, required to be 
laid in something harder than slime ; namely, in bitumen, which 
formed the harder cement of the Babylonians. 

As to the arrow-headed character, which has been observed 
at Persepolis, in marble (which marble some have described as 
white, and others as black) this marble, we are told, is fixed in 
walls. with the inscription placed outwardly. 
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ilowers, an agent of the English East India company, in the 


seventeenth century, has given a drawing of an inscription of 


this kind, contained in two “lines ; which sufficiently corresponds 
with the arrow-headed characters seen at Babylon. Dr. Hyde, 
(in his work De Religione veteruim Persaruim,) again exhibits the 
engraving from Flowers ; and places much reliance on the fidel- 
ity of the drawing by Flowers ; because it contained pornts, an- 
swering to the full periods in our punctuation, all which are 
wanting in the drawings of the same characters made by Her- 
bert and by Thevenot. 


Fjowers is said to have taken more drawings of characters of 


this kind, but his death prevented their being duly noticed. He 
conceived them to have been used by the Guebres, or to have 
been talismanick. 

The following is the summary of the principal points of Dr. 
Hyde’s own opinion on these subjects. 1. That the characters, 
as has been observed, were pecaliar to Persepolis; an assertion 
in which he has erroneously copied Flowers, as being a traveller 
of some experience. 2. That the characters did not represent 
flame, [though this might have been suspected in Persia, where 
fire worshippers abound,] and his reason Is, because the pyramid 
formed by flame is always turned upwards, and never downwards. 
3. That these characters were never designed for letters, but 
sprang from mere fancy of the architect, who was fond of the 
figure of a wedge or little sword, and tried into how many forms he 
could Comrie ‘these, placing a point atter each of their combina- 
tions. . That this is confirmed by the recollection, that the 
i had po writing formed otherwise than by letters. 5 
That the names of no Persian monarchs could be re presented by 
these characters ; the names of these princes always consisted of 
several syllables. 6. That the order observed in placing these 
characters, was from left to right; contrary to the habits of Per- 
sian writing and reading. 7. That the marble containing thess 
characters at Persepolis was so fixed into the walls of the palace 
as to prove that it was placed there when the palace was orig 
tnally built, and consequently that the character must have been 
extremely ancient. 

See the London Phil. Trans. No. 201. See also Hyde’s se- 
cond edition of his work De Relizione Veterum Persarum, at the 
part of the Index Se ulptarun, refering to plate XIX, given at p. 
447, with the explanation to be found in the appendix, article 
10, pp. 546—548 

The Palmyrene characters have been thought by some, and 
even by Dr. Hyde, (sce as above, p. 554,) to have resembled those 
found engraven on marble at Persepolis ; but the mistake will 
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instantly manifest itself, on comparing the characters given by 
Flowers and Hyde, with the Palmyrene characters to be seen in 
Wocd’s great work on the ruims of Palmyra. 

The name of nail-headed, given by some to these characters, 
refers perhaps (as has been well observed) to the shape of suck 
nails as are put into our modern horse-shoes. These characters 
are called by others pyramidal, while others, as has been seen, 
call them arrow-headed, &c. The several names hitherto em- 
ployed by Euglish writers on this occasion, are, in general, suf- 
ficiently appropriate. 

The suddenness with which this subject has come upon the 
American publick, and the defect of most American libraries, 
with respect to certain parts of oriental literature, especially ae 
treated by learned travellers and others within the last few years, 
render it impossible to throw the necessary light on the charac- 
ters here in question. Even after we shall have seen what has 
been said by Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Hayes. Mr. Rich, M. Litchter- 
stein, and others, on this subject, we shall, perhaps, still be left 
in this, as we are likely to be in many other cases, namely, in a 
state of learned ignorance. 


Notice des Tableaux, &c.—Notice of the Pictures recovered 
by the city of Antwerp, of the works of art brought back from 
France, exhibited atthe Museum. By authority of the Govern- 
our of the Province. Antwerp, L. P. Delacroix, 1816. This 
is a pamphlet giving some account of nearly fifty paintings, most 
of them from the pencils of Rubens and Van Dyck. The sub- 


jects are as follows. 


No. 1. Descent from the cross, (Rubens) 14 3-4 ft. high by 11 ft. 

broad. 

2. The Purification, 14 1-3 ft. by 5 1-2 ft. 

3. The Visitation, 14 1-3 by 5 1-2 ft. 

4.'The Assumption of the Virgin, (Rubens) 17 ft. 7 in. by 
11 ft. 8 in. 

5. The Elevation on the cross, (Rubens) 16 ft. by 12. 

6. Preparation for the punishment of the Thieves, 16 ft. 2 


by 5 tt. 6 

7. The Virgin Mother and the Apostle St. John, same di 
mensions. 

8. Christ onthe Cross between the Thieves, (Rubens) 15 ft 
by 11. 


9. The Worshipping of the Magi, (Rubens) 16 ft. by 12. 
10. Communion of St. Francis. (Rubens) 14 3-4 ft. by 8. 


11. Christ taken down from the Cross, (Rubens) 5 ft. by 3 ft 3. 














The Virgin and the infant Jesus. 

St. John, the Evangelist. 

The Scourging, (Rubens) 7 i ft. 8 by Soft. 8. 

Christ shewing his wounds to 5t. Thomas, (Rubens) 5 ft. 
by 4 ft. 3 in. 

Portrvit of Roekers, a friend of Rubens. 

Portrait of his wile. 

Christ dead in the arms of the Father, the Holy Ghost 
descending —_ to represent the Trinity, (ubens) 
ar ft. 7 by & ft. 

Augustin in e ns Icy, (Van Dyck) 13 ft. 6 by 7 ft. 10. 


’ Chins dead, in the lap of the Virgin, a Magda ion kneel- 


ine holds one of his hands, which she bathes with tears ; 
Si. Jobn standing by weeping, (Van Dyck) 10 ft. 7 by 
7 Os 

Christ on the Cross; on the right St. Dominic, on the 
lett St. Catherine of Sienna, (}an Dyck) 11 ft. 1 by & 
oe B 


. Christ dead, in the lap of the Virgin, (Van Dyck) 4 ft. 2 


by 7 ft. 4. 
Fall of the Rebel Angels, (De Vriendt) 11 ft. 2 by 7 ft. 10. 
The bearing of the Cross, (Van Dyck) 7 ft. 5 by 5 ft. € 
The same as No. 1. but smaller size, (Atubens) 4 {t. 5 by 
* is ae 
The General Judgment, (De Backer. 


. St. Anne te saching the Virgin to re alk (R ubens ) 6 ft. 


by 4 ft. 19. 
Christ on the Cross, (Rubens) 7. tt. 9 by 4 ft. 4. 


. Christ in the lap of the Virgin, (Van Dyck.) 


Resurrection of Christ, (Atubens) 6 ft. 3 by 4 it. 5 
John the Baptist. 


. St. Catherine. 


Conference of the Doctors of the Church upon the Eucha- 
rist, 13 ft. by 8 ft. 7 


The Worshipping of the Shepherds, (Rubens) 14 ft. 2 by 


10 ft. 4. 

A painting by Corneille Devos. 

Portrait of Alex. Scaglia, minister of ‘Spain at the Con- 
gress of Munster, (V an Dyck) 6 ft. 8 by 4 ft. 
All-Saint’s day, (Rubens. ) 

The Virgin presenting the infant Jesus to St. Francis, 
(Rubens) 8 {t. by 6 ft. 

The M: urtyrdom of St. pol (Jordaens) 16 ft. 14 by 
7m. $0. 


. Christ on the Cross between the virgin, St. John and a 


Magdalen. (Jordaens) 7 ft. 7.by 5 ft. 8 
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41, St. Theresa interceding for souls in Purgatory, (Rubens) 
7 ft. by 5. 
2. Christ on the Cross, (Van Dyck) 3 ft. 8 by 7 ft. 4. 
43 to 47 Sketches by Rubens. 
18. A Portrait, (Devos.) 


The Poor.—The Quarterly Review for August 1816, contains 
an article on the poor. We recommend it to the attention of 
our readers, as an able and profound disquisition upon this sub- 
ject, in which the sources of individual prosperity, and the de- 
fences against want, are displayed with great perspicuity. It 
contains no splendid theories or projects. The writer's opinions 
are familiar tothe mind of every sensible man. In a style vigor- 
ous, entertaining, and eloquent, he, in an intelligible manner, 

(and this is saying much in favour of a writer on this subject ) 
directs the poor, how to fence against poverty, and the rich, how 
to assist them in doing it. The literary reader will, perhaps, 
think the style a little extravagant in some parts, and that the 
writer indulges himself in some license in the choice and appli 
cation of words. 


Donations made io the Boston Atheneum in January, 1817 

Jan. 6. Geographical view of the District of Maine. By Jo- 
seph Whipple, Esq. 

Jan. 8. Several Pamphlets. By John E. Hall, Esq. of Balti- 
more. 

Jan. 10. Rev. Samuel Worcester’s Sermon. By Cummings 
and Hilliard. 

Jan. 12. Inaugural Address, &c. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 

Jan. 15. Coelii Sedulii Scoti Poemata Sacra. Edinb. 1701, 
i2mo. By Fr. A. Vander Kemp, Esq 

Jan. 16. ‘The busts of Alexander, Bonaparte, Blucher, and 
two of Wellington, a miniature figure of Bonaparte. By John 
T. Reed, Esq. 

Jan. 17. Inaugural Address, &c. By John Gorham, M. D. 

Jan. 20. Extraordinary Red Book, &c. 12mo. London 1816 
By James Magee, Esq. 

Jan. 25. The works of John, Lord Viscount Bolinbroke 
7 vols. 4to. London, 1777, 1798, splendid edition, Russia bind- 
ing. By Wilham Minot, Esq 

Jan. 26. The Miscellaneous works of Tim Bobbin, 12mo. By 
Francis Wilby, Esq. 

Jan. 22. Christian Baptism, a Sermon by A. Judson. By Lin- 
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A bundle containing sixty Pamphlets. By Benjamin L. Weld 
Nsq. 

Jan. 31. The trial of Lord Cochrane, and two French pamph- 
lets. A complete suit of Armour, sword, &c. of one of Bona- 
parte’s ‘* Cuirassiers ” slain at the battle of Waterloo. A‘ croix 
d’honneur,’’ taken from a French officer killed at the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and a number of coins, &c. By Capt. Thomas Clements. 

‘* Nouvean Plan routier de Paris, 1816. 

‘Le Nouveau Testament, traduct, De le M. De Sacy. Paris 
edit. stereotype, 1816, 8vo. By Daniel P. Parker. 

An Elementary treatise on Mineralogy, and Geology, by the 
Author, professor P. Cleveland. 

A map of the District of Maine. By Moses Greenleaf, Esq. 

Unity of God, a Sermon, by 8. C. Thacher. 

Rev. John Codman’s Sermon at Ordination of Leonard With- 
ioton. By — : 

Address of the Society for the encouragement of American 
manutactures. 





The following is a statement of the quantities and value of the 
principal articles of domestick produce, exported from the Unit- 
ed States during the vear ending in September last. 

Quantity. Dollars 








Fish, dried, quintals . . . - 217.892 935,000 
-——Pickled, kegs 6,983, 

and barrels st : : ‘ - 37,979 221,000 
Oil, Whale and other fish, gallons. - - 177,810 116,000 
——Sperm, gallons, 2756, 
and Candles, Ibs. . . . - 116,919 59.000 

‘Total produce of Fisheries : - . 1,331,000 
Furs and Skins . . - - . - - 553,000 
Lumber - - - . - - - 4,004,000 
Naval Stores, tar, pitch, rosin, and turpentine — - 798.000 
Ashes, pot, tons, 5461, pearl, 1892 - - : 1.630.000 

Total produce of the forest, - - : 7,293,000 
Provisions and live Stock . - - - 2.093.000 
Grain and all vegetable food - - . - 13,150,000 
Tobacco, hbhds. 69,241, - « . . . 2,809,000 
Cotton, 8. I. 9,900,326 Ibs. other, 72,046,790 do. 24,106,000 
I‘lax seed, bushels, 636,467, - . - . 1.082.000 
Other agricultural products - - - . 114,000 





Total produce of agriculture 
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Manufactures of domestick materials 1,415,000 
of foreign materials 340,000 








Total of manufactures 1,755,000 
Articles not distinguished 1,040,000 
Total of domestic articles 64,782,000 
Foreign articles exported - 17,138,556 





Total of exports : - - 81,926,452 

The amount of auction duty paid in the city of New-York 
during the year 1816, was __" 99,159 83. The tax is 1 1-2 per 
cent. on the amount of sales. The sales therefore must have 
amounted to the gross sum of $10,610,653. 
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Pekin Gazette.—The Pekin Gazette for November 13, 1814, 
begins with maxims and exhortations on governing with sincerity, 
drawn up by his Majesty. His style of addressing his subjects 
is quite different from the European. “At this moment, says 
he, great degeneracy prevails ; the magistrates are destitute of 
truth, and great numbers of people are false and deceitful.— 
The magistrates are remiss and inattentive ; the people are all 
given up to visionary schemes, and infernal arts. ‘The link that 
binds together superiors and inferiors is broken. ‘There is little 
of either conscience or a sense of shame. Not only do they ne- 
glect to obey the admonitions which [ give them ; but even with 
respect to those traitorous banditti, w ho make the most horrible 
opposition to me, it affects not their minds in the least degree ; 
they never give the subject athought. It is, indeed, monstrous- 
ly strange! That which weighs with me is their persons and fam- 
ilies ; the nation and the government, they consider light as 
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nothing.’ 

“The virtue of the common people is like the waving grain ; 
it bends with every wind that blows.”’ 

‘*’Think what kind of men will future ages describe you. Will 
they not engrave infamy on your back !”’ 

The distinction between a patriot and a traitor is express- 
ed by two words, “true, false.” ‘‘ In the morning and at night, 
lay your hands upon your hearts, and you will understand w ithout 
the aid of words.” 

The next article informs us that seventeen persons were order- 
ed to execution as rebels, of whom some were cut into: minute 
preces, Others beheaded. ‘Thirty-five being sentenced to trans- 
portation ; his Majesty graciously commuted their punishment for 


that of strangling. 
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Then follows an imperial edict. 

‘Yesterday my Royal Cousin stated verbally, that a great ma- 
ny of the imperial kindred had taken names containing three cha- 
racters, and which did not form a Tartar word. He requested 
that they should be ordered tochange the:r names. His request 
is by no means proper. ‘Those under Tartar banners adopting 
a Chinese name, are not permitted to take three characters. 
This is with the intention that they may be distinguished from the 
Chinese. If they be ordered to change (their names) it will oc- 

casion much trouble and confusion, and be unsuitable to the dig- 
nity of government.” 

‘Ti is ordered that in all these cases, they act as heretofore.— 
It is unnecessury to deliberate upon it. Respect this.’’ 

A translation of this Gazette is published at Calcutta. 


Translations of the Scriptures.— About thirty different versions 
of the Scriptures have been undertaken at Serampore. A small 
pamphlet has been published at Serampore, a copy of which ts in 
the Boston Atheneum, containing specimens of these translations 
in the characters of twenty-seven different languages. 


The New-York Historical Society has appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemen on committees to promote the objects of the so- 
ciety. Zoology, Dr. 8. L. Mitchell, De Witt Clinton, Esq. and — 
Le Conte, Esq. Botany and vegetable Physiology, Dr. Hosack, 
C. W. Eddy, Esq. and Le Conte Esq. Mineralogy and Fos- 
sils, Col. Gibbs, Dr. Bruce, Dr. Mitchell, Rev. Mr. Shaeffer, 
Messrs. J. G. Bogert and J. Pintard. Collection of coins and 
medals, Mr. J. G. Bogert, A. Bleecker, Esq. and Dr. Mitchell. 
collection of Manuscripts, De Witt Clinton, Esq. Dr. Hosack, 
and Mr. J. Pintard. Collection of Books relating to American 
History, Mr. J. Eastburn, Mr. J. Smith, and Dr. J. W. Francis. 

This society seems to pursue the objects of its institution, with 
a well directed zeal; but the multiplicity and variety of these 
objects, one would think, might be an obstacle to its utility and 
success. This difficulty cannot probably, at present, be avoid- 
ed, for we are a young nation, and have not yet advanced far 
enough to effect the most advantageous division of labour, in 
literature and the sciences, any more than in the useful arts 
Time and industry will, at len eth, bring us right in both 
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Intelhgence. 
LITERARY. 


Records of the lite of the Rev. John Murray, late mmister of 
the reconciliation, and semor pastor of the Universalists congre- 
gated in Boston. ‘The records contain anecdotes of the author's 
infancy, and are extended to some years after the commencement 
of his publick labours in America. To which is added, a brief 
continuation of the closing scene. By a friend. 


To Christian friends this volume makes appeal 
I'riends are indulgent, Christian friends can feel. 


Boston, published by Munroe and Francis, No. 4, Cornhill. 


Wells and Lilly, Boston, have lately received from London, a 
volume of poems, by Hannah More, which they have put to 
press. They have finished the printing, and will publish next 
week: ‘‘A Series of popular Essays, illustrative of principles 
essentially connected with the improvement of the understand- 
ing, the imagination, and the heart. By Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Author of Letters on the elementary principles of Education, 
Cottagers of Glenburnie, &c. In two volumes.”’ 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Wiru the present Number, which completes the 
fourth Volume of the North-American Review, the 
responsibility of the present Editor ceases. The 
contributions to the work have gradually increased ; 
and several gentlemen forming a society for the 
purpose have particularly promised their efforts to 
the future Editor, to aid him in filling the pages of 
the succeeding numbers. ‘This journal | is not sub- 
servient to any sect religious or political. Its main 
object is the encouragement of American Litera- 
ture. ‘The present Editor, in returning his thanks 
to those persons whose good will has been shown 
in support of the work, hopes they will still contin- 
ue it, and is very confident that the future numbers 
will afford them more gratification. 











